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Notes of the Week 


Once again will the White House open its doors 
toa President by the name of Roosevelt, this time 
“ of the Democratic camp. If Mr. 
‘ Franklin Roosevelt bears but small 
— resemblance to his late electric 
cousin Theodore, whose early 
death was a catastrophe to the world rather than 
to the U.S., and though he be a man from 
whom heroic decisions and great impulses cannot 
he expected, nevertheless the President elect bears 
the marks of one who may be. counted on worthily 
to fill his high office. A gentleman, an educated 
man, a winning speaker, Mr. Roosevelt is as unlike 
his curiously obstinate predecessor as can be. 
Although a party politician of long standing and 
success, he had steered clear in New York State, 
¢f which he has been Governor, of the pitfalls dug 
by the proximity of Tammany in the City and his 
action against its late Mayor proves that he can be 
on the side of the angels. 


Few can be so innocent as to expect that a change 
from Republican to a Democratic control at 
Washington signifies any world 


Prospects shaking reversal of American 
P and it policy: the traditional tune of 
demarcation between the two 


parties is fainter than that distinguishing Whig 
from Tory, Liberal from Conservative, or Socialist 
from Labour. Nevertheless such change of com- 
plexion as there will be is for the good of our Cis- 
Atlantic world. Democratic tradition is in favour 
of a protective system at least less iron bound than 
that of the Republicans. President Roosevelt 
would not be able, even if he desired, to cancel 
European war debts to his country which would be 
the most direct step towards bringing back 
prosperity to it as well as to others; but his hands 
will not be tied against sympathetic negotiation 
like those of the ‘* engineer of prosperity ’’ whose 
every act only injured prosperity more. And on 
one important point the new President’s policy will 
be bound to hoist the standard of progress, for his 
party is pledged to a reasonable reform of the 
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monstrous law that has inflicted incalculable harm 
on America’s stomach and morals, and put her 
cities under the heel of the gangster. 

** 


Before even a serious prospect of the Democratic 
victory was heralded in the skies, valid reasons were 
given by the Saturday Review for 
Englishmen’s wishing the defeat of 
President Hoover. As if to give 
point to them, Mr. Hoover himself 
has within the last week adduced the most formid- 
able reason of all that clinches the force of what we 
then wrote. The outgoing President has just stated, 
nay, boasted that he published his proposal for a 
moratorium of German reparations within twenty 
four hours of sending it to the countries involved— 
a delay so short as to make decisions or even com- 
ment impossible—‘‘ in order that the politicians of 
the world might not thwart it through processes of 
diplomacy.’’ In other words President Hoover 
made it certain that never again would Great 
Britain receive a penny from Germany on account 
of the war, while continuing to insist on the 


Reasons 


enforced 


inviolability in the future of British payments to 


America, and at the same time deliberately making 
it impossible for Great Britain to express an 
opinion in the matter. Mr. Hoover calls this ‘‘ a 
bold course ’’; to us it seems perilously nearer a 
piratical breach of faith. 


Therefore all the more do we welcome the advent 


of Mr. Franklin Roosevelt and wish his barque 


in difficult waters. 


It is always wise to pay the least possible atten- 
tion to gossip and rumours about the health of 
eminent persons and _ politicians. 
A Prime But there is no doubt that the 
Prime Minister is showing signs of 
being ‘‘ fagged,’’? which are dis- 
quieting to those who believe in the urgency of 
the work which he has still to do. No one need be 
surprised. Apart from the magnitude of a Prime 
Minister’s job which is ‘‘ outsize ’’ enough to try 
out the strongest reins, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
eyes must add enormously not only to the burden 
of his work, but to the human anxieties of his life. 
He has a wonderful power of recuperation. And 


he needs it. 


* * 
* 


_ When the Committee on Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure makes its report, we shall probably find 
2 a recommendation for the amalga- 
Ripple mation of the Estimates and Public 

Accounts committees, which is 
ingly. 


likély to be accepted quite will- 

Why not? In the end only Fleet Street 

would suffer. The newspapers would be deprived of 
an annual stand-by—the column or columns of 
financial scandals, follies, and inefficiencies un- 


earthed, too late, by the Public Accounts Com, 
mittee. But, in theory at all events, a real ang 
proper economy would be made, while a continuoys 
check on folly and extravagance would be sub. ’ 
stituted for the sad pleasure of arraigning folly afte; 
its commission. Even Fleet Street might have g 
monthly ripple instead of an annual splash. 


But the end must not be like the Scotsman’; 
grand discovery about the amalgamation of rail. 
ways. He and a fellow traveller who had entered 
at Perth were in the same non-stop joint night mail, 
when their suitcases fell, on a lurch, from the rack 
to the floor. The Scot sorted them out and read 
the labels. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, “‘ it’s a grand thing, 
this amalgamation of the railways. Here’s you 
travelling to Aberdeen and me travelling to Lon 
don and we’re in the same train.” 

* * 
* 

Wal Hannington, the leader of the Communist 
‘“ hunger march,” has gone to prison with a richly 

“ deserved sentence of three months, 

What was that we trust will have a salutary 
he effect upon him and any emulator, 
That was the cost to him. But 
though Hannington describes himself as an 
engineer, it is notorious that he is not the real 
engineer of the subversive manceuvres of which 
hunger marching is but one, it would seem, of the 
least important. Their direction is in Moscow, 
whose dictators have celebrated their fifteenth year 
of usurped power by publicly reaffirming their 
intention to produce revolution in the other chief 
countries of Europe. This could not be otherwise: 
they have known from the first that they must con- 
quer civilisation, or sooner or later their system will 
smash up of itself. They also know that should 
this happen, they will all have their throats cut, 
be strung up, or be put against a wall. And they 
do not relish the idea. 
** 

The Master of the Rolls gave judgment this week 
in a strange case. Two women claimed one man 

each as her lawful husband. In an 

Flattering age where spouses rush like startled 

deer to get away from one another, 
it is refreshing to find one man to whom two women 
are determined to cling. His position recalls, at 
least morally, that of a very pre-war Frenchman 
whose second wife paid his first £40,000 to divorce 
him. Every morning, he used to pat his face as 
he looked in the glass and sav : ‘‘ Et dire que ¢a@ 
cofité un million! ” 

** 

Major Elliot, with the Cabinet who have seen his 
reason, has done it and the even partial victory 
'-which he has won for British 

agriculture is of first importance 

both for him and for the’ country’s 
good. The kind of help already given to farmers 
was foreshadowed last week in these columns. It 
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is excellent in itself and much more excellent 
because it was given promptly. Indeed the 
promptitude is something new in the governance 
which we have known for many years. It must 
almost seem indecent haste to those who have been 
guilty of it. Obviously the farmers have not got 
all they wanted or all they deserved. But they have 
really had a helping hand and there was no silly 
sparring or ‘* wait for Ottawa ’’ about it. This, 
after all, is governing. Thank goodness for it. 
** 
There is left over the question of immediate 
and extended credits for agri- 
Credit culture, which the Treasury is in- 
‘dential vestigating, and it would be silly to 
ignore the difficulties. But are they 
so formidable? It is perfectly true that the 
Agricultural Credits Act (1929) making provision 
for long and short term credits did not work at all 
well. This was because the compulsory registration 
at Somerset House of credits granted and securities 
taken gave the whole thing a publicity which made 
it valueless and dangerous for those who were to 
be helped. As well expect a farmer in difficulties 
to announce in his local paper the strong prob- 
ability of his bankruptcy. But this Act does not 


exhaust the ways of helping. Surely to goodness 


the Big Five (who are already steeped in the 
difficulties of farming) could devise means of using 
a Government Guarantee and taking security for 
loans at a peppercorn rate of interest without 
giving the farmer away. Having gone so far, the 
Government had much better finish in the large 
spirit. 
** 
* 
London owes one debt of gratitude to M. Sacha 
Guitry this year: In ‘‘ La Jalousie ’’ at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre, he has brought to 
town for the first time Mme. 
Madeleine Renaud, one of the most 
delicate as well as successful among 
French actresses of to-day, equally at home on ‘‘the 
silver screen,’’ and a bright particular star of the 
Comédie Francaise. Unhappily for M. Guitry, 
Mme. Renaud does not fulfill for him precisely the 


‘function at which Mlle Yvonne Printemps was 


supreme. The latter was, in every sense of the 
word, M. Guitry’s better half; whereas Mme. 
Renaud, being complete in herself, cannot play 
half to anyone and, as result, M. Guitry is seen 
as the more shadowy half of his former stage self. 
Not only do a goodly number of empty stalls show 
what M. Guitry has lost in Mlle Printemps, but 


also a real change in his acting, which has lost 


gaiety and tone. 


The play he now offers dates from the epoch of 
le vieux marcheur : its sprightliness has long since 
evaporated and amid the creak: of its artifice M. 
Guitry himself, once the youngish darling of 


Anglo-American audiences, appears, alas! merely 


as un vieux monsieur, The musty impression 
exhaled by this threadbare comedy is not improved 
by liberal Guitry entractes wellknown to habitués 
of the Théatre Edouard VII in Paris a year or 
two back. It is a deep delight to hear French as 
spoken by Mme. Madeleine Renaud, but her 
sincerity and amazing sensibility find small scope 
in a play that, it must be said with regret, has been 
badly chosen. 


** 
* 


It is quite useless to gird at Frederick Lonsdale 
because he doesn’t write.or doesn’t choose to write 
plays quite different from the plays 
he chooses to write. Perhaps 
Lonsdale could; perhaps he could 
not. Anyhow he does not. 


So here is ‘‘ Never Come Back ’’ at the Phoenix 
Theatre, a superficial but extremely clever and 
amusing comedy about worthless people on the 
Riviera, who yet have somewhere something fine 
in them—only they don’t want to know it. Other- 
wise, all about a state of being which it amuses 
Frederick Lonsdale to dissect. Well, it amuses 
us too, and it clearly amuses the cast, who play it 
a‘! marvellously well—especially Viola Tree, Ellis 
Jeffreys, Athole Stewart and, in the one big part, 
Raymond Massey. Certainly a cynical but brilliant 
evening’s entertainmnet. 


** 
* 


Frankenstein 
[Mr. de Valera has issued a challenge to the Irish 
Republican Army. ] 


You made the thing, and gave it force of life, 
Child of your fury, breathing of your breath; 

And now you dread the overhanging knife 
Because you charged it with the force of death. 


** 
* 


So fox-hunting is now broadcast. Not having 
listened in, it may be rash to say that little of the 
thrill can come over the wireless— 
unless a galloping microphone may 
carry hounds in full cry, the thud 
of hooves, the cursings at a gate, the grunt of a 
horse with blood racing in his heart, and the in- 
take of his rider’s breath. But, with the pack of 
the B.B.C. thus thrown into covert, why not broad- 
cast a day’s covert shooting? That should be 
realistic enough anyhow, if strangely suggestive 
of atmospherics. But we might be left some little 
trifles to imagine for ourselves. 


True to 
e 


“These words are printed as another Armistice 
Day is. waning, and we are asked to direct atten- 
tion to the Ex-Services Welfare 

Yor Society, in Victoria Street. It 
Pips - exists, as Sir Philip Gibbs puts it, 
to care for ‘‘ the men who lost something more 
valuable than their limbs, even more precious than 
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their eyes, because something happened to their 
minds.’’ We have bought our poppies and the 
Haig fund can never be out of our remembrance. 
But there are thoughts left over and some pennies 
too. Here is a very proper use for both. 


* * 
* 


Many Londoners will welcome the question asked 
in the House of Commons as to the possibility of 
making the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
A Matter cession less of a nuisance than it is 
to those who on November 9th have 
their ordinary business to look 
after. Pageantry is an excellent thing, providing 
a little light and colour in a drab age, but it is 
desirable that processions of every kind should 
be so organised as to cause a minimum of 
inconvenience. 


Convenience, 


In this connection the recently revived 
interest in Guy Fawkes Day of children who 
demand a copper for the guy deserves the attention 
of the police. Between St. James’s Street and 
Victoria Station several hundred children were 
mobilised and pestered the passers-by beyond 
endurance. Fireworks are all very well, but 
begging for them is a bad start in life to any child, 
even if there is—we have no reason to suppose so— 
unemployment in the fire work industry. And do 
the pennies go to fireworks ? One doubts it. There 
is an alarming suggestion of organisation about the 
whole affair. The children were marshalled round 
St. James’s Park station, so that no one should 
avoid their demands, on a system which was surely 
evolved by no childish brain. 


Before the war, the license given to begging in 
Paris on July 14th inspired some ingenious 
financiers with the idea of organising mendicancy. 
The halt and the maimed, the blind, the beggars in 
fact of the whole of France were brought to Paris by 
special trains and let loose on the capital. They 
were divided into bands with chiefs to keep an eye 
on their takings on which the financial consortium 


levied a heavy toll. 


** 
* 


The present Exhibition of the New English Art 
Club, now open at the New Burlington Galleries, 
is one of the quietest and most 

me a worthy of recent years. It may 
confidently be recommended to all 

those who have not despaired of the traditions of 
representational Art. As usual, the predominat- 
ing influence is that of the Slade School, its 
students and instructors past andj present. With 
more truth, perhaps, than charity, the New Eng- 


lish was once called a glorified Slade School 
Sketch Club. 


Indeed, it has long been the jumping-off place . 


for ambitious Slade students on wing for fame and 
" more permanent collections like the Tate Gallery, 


— 


where they are certainly too fully represent 
One may mention at random the names of a few¢ 
the important artists who have come to the frop 
through the N.E.A.C.—John, Orpen, Tonks 
Steer, Rothenstein. All were closely associaty 
with that famous school. 


* * 


Nowadays many not unintelligent people hay 
entirely lost faith in the teaching of our greate 
r Schools of Art, holding that th 
only vital modern tendency is tha 
s of the international abstract mov. 
ment, which has its headquarters in Paris. 1) 
these people the New English must seem a Society 
which has lost its youth and elasticity, which his 
come to the end of its original impetus, as Societies 
of artists so rapidly do in these quickly-changing 
times. There is some truth in this. 


The men who made their names at the New Eng. 
lish in the ‘‘ nineties’? now show their more im. 
portant pictures elsewhere, but continue to hold 
office ; and many of the more enterprising younger 
painters prefer the London Group or keep their 
work for smaller coterie or one-man shows. Never. 
theless, taking all things into consideration, the 
general level of the New English is still as high 
as that of any other body of British painters. 


** 
* 


Too much visiting of Art Exhibitions jades the 
senses. There is a danger that before long one 
i is only stimulated by the extrava- 

on fat gant and the novel, and is 
Exhibitions rendered indifferent to more sincere 
and unassuming achievements. It is particularly 
difficult to be just to big exhibitions. We com 
tinue to complain, but have we any right to expect 
more of a contemporary show than that it should 
contain a dozen or so works of excellence? If 
there are no outstanding pictures, no ‘‘ master 
pieces,’ at the New Burlington Galleries there is 
certainly no lack of worthy things. 


There are, for example, landscapes by Walter 
Bayes and C. S. Cheston; figure-subjects by 
Gilbert Spencer, Allan Gwynne-Jones and Sit 
William Rothenstein ; water-colours by Steer and 
Connard; drawings by Muirhead Bone and silk 
paintings by Albert Rutherston, and there are 
many picture of great promise by young and little 
known artists like John Lake, Diana Murphy, W. 
Dobell and Benjamin Gibbon. 


Certainly we do not fail to appreciate 
herrings—which are at their best when they mas 
querade as kippers, and quite 

Hard Ross unusually good when they aft 
grilled, with hard roes if possible, and invariably 
with mustard sauce. And, as the B.B.C. might 
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announce on New Year’s eve, our hearts go out 
to all fishermen and owners of trawlers, to those 
who navigate and those who work the nets, to the 
curers of fish and to those who sell the fish, to 
exporters and cats on the drifters and to all those 
who earn their living by ministering to herrings— 
most of whom seem to have been included in a 
deputation which demanded from members of Par- 
liament the recovery of the Russian market on the 
pre-war scale. But there are considerations even 
higher than herrings and, where Soviet Russia 
is concerned, we have pointed out very often what 
these are and mean to us. So that we must not 
be accused of indifference in declaring that we 
would rather be deprived of kippers than subsidise 
a Russian market—which is indeed to speak a 
mouthful. 
* * 
* 

* Oyez, oyez, oyez,’’—the towncrier’s call seems 
te come out of a distant past, but it is still to be 
: heard in parts of rural England. 
bay ol The crier, for all his old age, was 
a magnificent figufe, with a three- 
cornered hat and a dark coat with broad red cuffs 
and collar. He was proclaiming an auction in 
the Market Place, an auction of bulbs, alas! 
Dutch bulbs, and he intoned the final ‘‘ God Save 
the King ’’ in a high cracked voice, with the 
majesty of a prelate. Behind him stood the ancient 
stocks of the town, a curiosity to-day, but only 
about sixty years ago they still served their pur- 
pose as a bugbear for petty offenders. As he 
passed, he saluted them with a curious smile and 
an onlooker remarked: ‘‘ ’E’s that proud of them 
stocks, just because ’e ‘ad to sit in ’em sixty odd 
years ago for stealing apples. ’E reckons ’e’s the 

last living man wot’s sat in the stocks.”’ 


* * 
* 


The Bishop of Rochester (Dr. M. Linton 
Smith) has just been dealing with ‘‘ The New 
Morality ’’ and he said: ‘* If I may 
ety’ and venture to sum up the change 
which I think is coming over our 
ideals of marriage, we are passing from the ideal of 
domesticity to the ideal of companionship.’’ Then 
he quoted the following from a writer whom he 
omitted to name : ‘‘ I give it as my sober and most 
thoughtful judgment that an insane asylum is a 
place of peace and repose and sweet reasonableness 
compared with the institution of marriage as 
generally practised.”’ 


On the same day the newspapers devoted a tiny 
paragraph to the happiness of a humble man and 
bis wife who had been married for seventy-five 
years. We very much doubt if those two old souls 
have even heard of ‘‘ The New Morality,’’ but we 
@ré certain that if ever they do their views of it 
will exactly coincide with ours. 


Agriculture in East Anglia is a tragedy. Land 
which should be bearing crops is going to rack 


A Tale of 
Woe 


and ruin. Indeed, there are farms 
to be had for no rent at all. Very 
fairly good land is being let at 
2/6 an acre, and the freehold sold for 35/- an acre. 
Such life as there is centres round the sugar beet 
industry, though the wheat quota has brought 
some ray of hope. There are signs that there 
will be an increase in the acreage under wheat next 
year. 


It no longer pays to provide a flock with the 
human care it needs. It is more profitable that at 
lambing time a proportion of lambs should die 
than that wages should be paid. So the country 
inns and beer-houses, the labourers’ clubs, are 
empty: no one can afford even half a pint of ale 
and the powers that be put on considering caps, 
wrinkle their brows and procrastinate. 

It may be that, if the machinery is not too com- 
plicated, a palliative may be found in pigs; but the 
matter is urgent. The countryside is dying before 
our eyes. 


SPLITTING THE INFINITIVE 


In his latest poem—published yesterday. in a 
weekly review—I notice that Mr. Osbert Sitwell splits 
an infinitive: ‘“‘ to thus consume.” 

Mr. Sitwell has dealt another blow at an effete 
shibboleth of the grammarians. 


[Daily Express Gossip Writer] 


_ This week, if you don't mind, I propose to follow 


Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s example 

(As per above sample). 

Nay, I propose to even go one better, 

And to not allow this shibboleth to in future fetter 

My verse. In fact if I think fit 

I intend to deliberately and of malice aforethought 
split 

All the infinitives which | choose 

‘To from time to time use. 

J think it is up to us poets to loyally back up Mr. 
Sitwell, 

(Whose verse I am bound to frankly say I don’t 
know a bit well.) 

It is our duty to at every opportunity hammer 

Heavy blows at this arbitrary rule of grammar, 

And if the purists dare to angrily attack, 

it will be our duty to all the more vigorously hit 
back. 

Who are these barbarians 

Who call themselves ‘‘ Grammarians ”’ 

That we should bow to them 

And kow-tow to them ? 

I dare say that Shakespeare, 

Had he not been obsessed by fear, 

Would have said, ‘* Oh damn! let’s 

Begin.this soliloquy of Hamlet’s 

With, ‘ To thus be or not to thus be,’ ”’ 

Though on second thoughts this appears to me 

To be a ‘ split 

Which even Mr. Osbert Sitwell 

Would find it difficult to in the end 

Defend ! 


W. HopcGson Burnet. 
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Red Letter Days 


The Great Occasion. 


HAT one may be pleased—magnis com- 
ponere parva—to call a big day has a 
tremendous lot of fun about it. And the 

tremendous fun is not all found in shooting or 
shooting at a lot of birds, though a human gun 
would always like to have his fair share of the 
shooting. It begins the week before when a Sun- 
day walk takes you with the keeper round all the 
stands. Every good keeper is one of the best 
companions for a woodland walk, because he sees 
and feels and knows and understands all the im- 
portant little things which betray in the scraping 
of a path or the turn of a leaf or the footprint or 
the puncture of a woodcock’s bill the secret ways 
ot the wild. And if you have another companion 
besides the keeper, then three is company. 


The Best of the Day 


So when two of us met the keeper to go round 
the stands we had perhaps the best of the day-to-be. 
We argued and pushed our way here and there; 
we considered angles and fields of vision and the 
frailties of guns; we diagnosed divers diseases and 
prescribed a little trimming here and a thickened 
flushing corner there. But, chiefly, from time to 
time we turned to each other in a silent expectancy 
of the day-to-be. Until he, boy that he was, said 
‘* Logd, I don’t know how I shall get through 
this week till Saturday,”’ and I said ‘‘ Nor do I.” 


Our work was not ill done. When Saturday 
came and brought with it a miraculous sunshine 
from a clear blue sky, only the leaf and under- 
growth were out of order. These were abomin- 
ably thick. Our gamble on the frosts and tem- 
pests, like the leaf, had not come off. But then 
they gave us colour in our day and they preserved 
for us on after days the flight of quite half the 
pheasants, skulking in the stuff. Even so we had, 
I think, enough. 


Of course, we could all have shot much better, 
even if the birds came high and fast, and often 
curling too. But I daresay we could have shot 
much worse. Anyhow the day marched, as the 
French have it. 


Beyond that, are not all days of shooting much 
the same? Shall I tell, vaingloriously, of what 
was called “‘ the birthday shot” ? It was a grand 
bird and I was for the moment in the clouds from 
which I pulled down the bird. But-if I were to 
tell of that, why not also of the first stand, which 
reduced me to trumpery excuses of sun in my eyes 
(others managed the sun quite well), or of the 
screamers which nearly all eluded me and of which 
I should only wish to say that it was a privilege 
to miss them? Shall I tell of the two jays or of 
the lone rabbit or of the partridges which no one 
perceived or of the same magnificent fox in two 
beats or of the dog that yapped or the stops who 
were found eating chocolates in a bunch or the 
man who had twenty-four birds stone dead behind 


By Guy C. Pollock 


him when the rest of us were pleased with ten o 
a dozen, and some of them runners? Why shou 
1? These things, mutatis mutandis (curse this 
habit of concealing an ignorance of the classic 
with tag quotation !)—these things are always 
Days do come to us, distinguished quite clear) 
from all the rest. Something has happened or hy 
seemed to happen which sets them apart—marke 
with a kind of halo or a curse. They are writtey 
in the game book, though the writing may be» 
more than a sentence, a word or an exclamatiqy 
mark in the general summary of sport, guns, anj 
bag. But they don’t come often. Most days jug 
tell another—tell of jolly, care-free hours in whic 
what is remarkable is simply the delight of it. 


Yet the pleasure of the day was not ended when 
the bag was laid out. The pick-up was to follow, 
and we came next day, we and our dogs, to heb 
the keepers or (as I think they thought) to hinder 
them. We did not come in vain, and the fun of i 
would have been splendid for me, if it had not been 
for Judy—who has, I fear, a vain and feminine 
delight in finding herself in print. 


All Idiots 


We were just finishing, having come through 
the last tangle of bracken and brambles, when 
Judy lay down in the open ride in which we had 
emerged. 

** Look out,’’ said one (as if I had not looked 
out), ‘* your dog’s going to have a fit.”’ 

And ‘‘TI say,” said another, then coming up, 
‘‘ is your dog going to have a fit? ”’ (as if I were 
Omniscience or, at least, AZsculapius to answer 
silly questions). 

** Judy, my dear,’’ I said, and she still lay on 
the ground. So I found a damp, comfortless seat 
on the stub of a tree and I made a pillow of my 
arm for her head and stroked her nose and said 
foolish words to her and, more or less, went funny 
in my inside, and told the other idiots to go 
because she was only tired. I suppose I then 
killed Judy before my very eyes, because, being 
weak-minded, I am too often the morbid sort of ass 
who meets trouble half-way. I think her eyes 
were really rather blood-shot and they looked um 
happy. But by dint (as I hope) of my hand and 
my voice she recovered enough energy to come up 
the hill with me to the car, though without any 
headstrong wish to be otherwhere than at my heel. 

Anyhow, I took her back to her kennels that 
night a dog greatly recovered by a lunch of meat, 
a long sleep in the most comfortable arm-chair, 4 
clambering on to my knee, and a slop basin of tea 

Then she either said to me ‘‘ Dear, you are good 
to me’”’ or ‘ Silly old ass—it’s too easy to 
you in.” 

I couldn’t quite catch the words. 

Judy.””. Which may mean anything. 


So I said 
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The Saturday Review 


“Tf Ye Forget—” 


By a Saturday Reviewer 


“ Let us now praise famous men and our 
fathers which begat us. . . And some there be 
which have no memorial . . . their bodies are 
buried in peace; but their name liveth for 
evermore.” 


worth the telling ; and some men there may 

be so strong that they not only come to four- 
score years but cheat the tale in the coming. Yet 
the tale cannot be discounted. Those who are 
twenty-six to-day were eight years old when the 
war was begun and twelve when it was ended; 
those who are now eighteen were born in a world 
at war; those who gave youth away before they 
had it would by now be thirty-six—if they had 
lived; those who gave everything, life, love and 
happiness, would be fifty—if they had not had to 
die. And many who served their turn and ours 
now live towards old age. 


Te tale of years may be an old tale, not 


It is very easy to forget; it is hard to remember 
what one has hardly known. Two generations 
which already matter do not really know, and 
those who know too well are tired by remembering. 
Not every head is bared by the Cenotaph to-day ; 
the German guns are gone from village greens; 
girls sell us poppies in the streets and make 
whoopee that they have sold so well. It is hard to 


remember. 
* * s * 


Yet it is awfully important not to forget. 


“ If ye remember, God is with you still; 
If ye forget, He has forgotten you.”’ 


Alfred Noyes wrote these lines, and he believed 
them true. They probably are true. But there 
are lesser and still awfully important loyalties. 
We have got to remember, no matter what remem- 
bering costs, because we may have to do it all over 
again, and if we remember we shall not have the 
courage to be afraid. And we have got not to 
forget because our only chance of not having it all 
to do again is to remember how it was done. 


Young or old, we are talking glibly of war again. 
Perhaps it is impossible not to talk because it is 
so difficult not to think, feel, reason and fear. But 
the talk is perilous stuff. It is the sort of talk that 
sends a man’s heart beating and lights the lamps 
of glory in woman’s softest eyes; a drum beats and 
a bugle is blown—the men leave their still untasted 
meats ; the women cannot hold them if they would 
and would not if they could. Queen Mab has been 
with them. But if we remember enough, all of us 
remembering with the strongest effort of will, we 
may—God knows—withstand the magic of Queen 
Mab ; the bugle may not sound in our ears and we 
may be spared the intoxication of the drum. 


That is frightfully: important, because thinking 
Means such a lot and because War is War. 


when at one set Holy time of saints, heroes, or 
martyrs we think of men who were killed in the 
war—men in particular and men in general—we 
had better think also of exactly what they had to 
suffer before they came to die, and of what they 
had to surrender for the chance of death. 

And do we pity most the young who grew old 
in a day, the bits of boys who were so suddenly 
men, who died horridly before delights and the 
remembrance of delights had willed to them at least 
some heritage of being young? Or do we pity 
most the men who had it all, and the men who had 
even more, the men who hunted and shot and 
played and still were making love, and the men 
who worked as well as played because love had 
answered love and given its pledges? These men 
risked consciously the very whole of life, its mean- 
ing and its hope, and died in knowing what they 
put aside. Or do we pity most the women who 
could not hold them back and would not if they 
could ? 


The women who went about with their proud 
heads and shadowed eyes, who made pretence that 
their men were facing more, when, of course, they 
were facing infinitely less; the women who loved 
someone as unutterably as woman can love; the 
women whose hearts had suddenly to stand still 
and, standing, break. 


It does not matter, so we pity all and forget 
none, and remember how and at what cost it all 
would be to do again. If in the end it must be it 
must be, and we shall do it again because if we 
do we die pretty well and if we don’t we diecom- 
monly and ill. 

> -< 


But—“ if.’’ There shall, if God is and as God 
must be, come an end to the “‘ lesser Calvaries ’’ of 
living men and the consummate tragedies of war 
may surely cease before the burning fires of human 
nature are damped down. 


** Long years ago, as earth lay dark and still, 
Rose a loud cry upon a lonely hill, 
While in the frailty of our human clay 
Christ, our Redeemer, passed the self-same 
way,” 

In the name of all Christendom, why and to 
what end? Because the Creator, angry with his 
own creation, wanted the publicity and vengeance 
of a Supreme Sacrifice that should ring down all 
His ages? In order that the most moving and 
miraculous story in all the world should be added 
to the treasury of legend and the heart of man 
should be touched by the tragedy of a deceived 
idealist? Or because sacrifice, atonement, and 
redemption is the only way of life and in order that 
one divine example may save and secure ? 


The questions may not be the right questions. 
But what if they are the wrong answers ? 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Does a Rolling Stone Gather Moss ? 


YES, By J. 


LL doubtless depends on the moss. There 
A are rich old stones—almost ripe, one might 

call them, if stone could ripen—that lie at 
the foot of some ancient oak tree, amassing moss 
throughout the years till no one can well say 
whether they have acquired it to themselves or been 
acquired by it. So may you see rich old humans, 
fruity to the eye, but to the touch as hard as flint, 
round whom the moneybags have gathered and to 
whom their contents stick in suchcomplete harmony 
that he would be a very cunning man to tell where 
flesh and blood ended and the ringing, selfless 
metal began. If this is the sort of moss you are 
after, then by all means never roll, for, so far 
from gathering it, like enough you will rub it off. 

But there is a different sort of moss altogether ; 
indeed, many different sorts. Knowledge of your 
fellow-men, appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
the cultivation of an appetite for fresh learning, 
the amusement to be got from travel, joy in life for 
its own sake: here be a few from a list that can 
be stretched almost indefinitely. A very good 
book was once written by a man now nearly for- 
gotten, the book entirely so. It was called ‘‘ Moss 
from a _ Rolling Stone,’’ and its author was 
Laurence Oliphant, at one time assistant corre- 
spondent of ‘‘ The Times ’”’ in Paris. Oliphant 
was also the author of ‘‘ Piccadilly,’’ one of the 
most brilliant bits of satire of the 19th Century. 
He gathered small moss, in the conventional sense, 
throughout chequered years, but he is worth atten- 
tion as an example of a man whose mind poised 
lightly on one thing after another, extracting 
enough of its essence to leave something indelible 
for those who read him generations later. The 
moss he sought was spiritual experience. It matters 
little that Oliphant erred in the great revelation he 
thought he had attained: the search, not the 
result, is what has significance. Gifts of brilliant 
style and high intelligence are not for all; but we 
can all seek to gain an angle of vision that reveals 
life not as a sponge to be squeezed, for flow of 
material benefits, but as a questing journey that 
sooner or later shall lead us towards the truth. On 
that road the moss lies thick. It sticks to the 
stones that roll along it, transforming them into 
entities of organic spirit, and storing up for them 
matter that alone can give to life a touch of ultimate 
value. 

Even on a lower plane the mental experience of 
your rolling stone is not to be disdained. How 
many men rise to the height of their professions 
who have been intellectual stay-at-homes? There 
was once a boy who said: ‘‘ Oh, bother abroad ! 
I’ve been there.’”” That boy, we may be sure, 
unless he was later touched by grace, became a 
successful produce-broker and left at least £70,000. 
But Dick Whittington, that questing soul, became 
thrice Lord Mayor of London. That is the best 


of the rolling stone: he never quite knows what 


sort of moss he may gather. But he will gather 
some. 


NO, By H. Ecuataz. 


: O F course a rolling stone does not gather moss, 


Most stanes that do not roll do not 
gather moss and those that do probably 
regret it. Moss is a woolly sort of thing to amass 
and wool-gathering is a poor exercise of the wits, 


Proverbs are usually pointless, because they 
emphasise a single side of a truth. The other side 
is equally true. Ifa stone is human, it may want 
to roll, it may want to amass money, it may want 
to be free; on the other hand, it may want to be the 
only pebble on the beach, it may regard money as 
filthy and its freedom may be bounded by the ebb 
and flow of the tide. 


Anyhow in this case the stone that bounds down 
the hill with the streams of Arethusa must find its 
satisfaction in the joy of movement. It cannot 
follow the nymph to Syracuse under the seas. The 
felicity that is to be gathered from speed, which is 
based on a delusion, since velocity can never be 
anything but relative, appeals to the modern 
generation. 


Our Bright Young Things change their environ- 
ment, but they cannot change themselves: worse 
luck to it! Their ideal of existence is to whirl round 
and round the world at an incalculable pace, en- 
closed in a shuttered box, so that every point 
in the Universe is exactly the same as any other 
point. It reduces the infinite to the boredom of 
monotony, so let the stone roll and the moss 
remain unborn. 


There was a time perhaps when the rolling stone 
could claim like Odysseus that it had learned to 
know men and cities. Travel was in itself an edu- 
cation because it meant that a man must live with 
foreigners in a foreign way. Nowadays a man can 
encompass the earth without a single shock to 
his complacency and self-conceit. 

The Dull Old Things have tried so hard to escape 
themselves that in the end they have accepted them. 
They are content to live at home and read the 
philosophy of the Universe in a clod of earth and 
in themselves where it is as manifest as in the non- 
existent ether. The Citizen of the World is at home 
nowhere. He dwells in a cosmical nightmare where 
it is as natural to eat haggis in Timbuctoo as to 
drink saké in Whitechapel. 

The Dull Old Thing lives quietly in that place 
into which it has pleased God to put him. He does 
not seek to be hidden under parasitical moss, but 
there comes to him a green old age as fragrant 
with the understanding of life as the bouquet of an 
ancient wine. Where one or two are gathered to- 
gether, there the whole story of humanity is to be 
found for those who are skilled to read it and it is 
as easy to live in small as it is to live in big. A 
man can go round the world a hundred _ times 
without finding himself. 


In fine, a rolling stone does not gather moss, 
if moss is anything worth having. It had far better 
stay in its appointed place and accept the universe. 
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MEALS CHEAP AND OTHERWISE (4) 


Monsieur John’s Grill 


By H. Warner Allen. 


ASTON was so indignant that his English 
G which had improved vastly since his stay 
in London left him. 

“Your quick lunch,”’ he said, ‘‘ I hate him.’’ 

Then he burst into French and | gathered that 
some misguided city man had taken him out the 
previous day to a quick lunch counter, where he 
had been treated to a hurried meal of sandwiches 
and stout. 

‘The quick lunch, he 
declared,’ is the enemy of the 
stomach. It falsifies the 
values, as your Bernard 
Shaw would say, though he 
resembles more a cabbage 
than a man, since he drinks 
only water. Time is money, 
says your financier to him- 
self, and he swallows the re- 
past of the day so quickly 
that he spends ten times his 
repast in medicine and 
doctors.”” 

As bad luck would have it, 
Gaston’s temper had been 
tried by another well-meaning 
friend who had given him 
dinner at a vegetarian res- 


taurant. 
“Why are you ashamed 
of vegetables ? ’’ he groaned, e we 


“| have not tasted a vege- 
table soup since I left 
France. Then one takes 
me to a vegetarian restaurant and one gives 
me—not a leek soup, not little peas a la 
Francaise, not a good salad, but a mixture of 
lentils, Breton haricots and I don’t know what 
camouflaged as’ croquettes de volaille.’’ 

“‘ Shut up, Gaston,”’ I said, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake 
come out and have a bottle of Burgundy with me. 
I will give you a real English meal such as city 
men eat when they are not in a hurry.”’ 

Gaston’s logical mind was not to be diverted 
from his grievance by any promises. 

“You other English,’’ he said, ‘‘ know how to 
construct Empires, and make fortunes, but you 
do not know how to eat. Your breakfast for 
instance is an insult to the interior man. How can 
one eat your porridge and your eggs and your 
bacon and your sausages when the digestion is 
half awake.”’ 

‘But, Gaston, English people find that your 
French lunches make them sleepy when they want 
to do their business. . .”’ 

“It is far better to feel a little sleepy after lunch 
than to suffer the pains of hell in your inside after 
Porridge, sausages, eggs, bacon... Anyhow 
dc you know anyone who like you has grown 
habituated to the little French Dreakfast who 
accepts your barbarous system.”’ 


Illustrated by ‘Gaston ™ 


If I had spoken the truth, I should have had to 
confess that so far as I knew no one who had once 
accepted the Continental breakfast had ever gone 
back on it, but I was not going to argue. 

‘“‘ Hold your tongue and I will introduce you to 
one of the best grills in London.” 

So we went to a grill room where those men of 
affairs who regard palate and digestion as part of 
their business eat their lunch. 

1 hurried Gaston past a 
quick luncheon counter where 
desperate souls were gulping 
down internal pain in mad 
’ haste and gave him no chance 
for a word. 

His eye fell on the Grill 
Room chef who enquired 
with tender insight after the 
needs of his customers. He 
spoke softly of cutlets, steaks 
and chops and above all of 
kidneys, of kidneys succulent 
and strangely tempting. We 
chose cutlets with kidneys 
and mushrooms and sat down 
quietly to await events over a 
good dry sherry. 

The dish arrived and it 
was brought by a waiter who 
was careful to point out that 
he was an Englishman. There 
were runner beans and a few 
fried potatoes. 

Meantime Gaston had been 
sketching the chef and had discovered in attempts 
to make him smile that he was known as Mr. John. 

The grill came. Gaston was rather dainty and 
supercilious with his knife and fork, but all his 
haughtiness melted in a moment. 

‘* Kidneys,’ he cried, ‘‘ I have never tasted 
better kidneys and the cutlets are perfect.’’ 

I gave him a bottle of Richebourg 1923, a 
Burgundy which was really worth its 7s. 6d.. and 
for his next course he accepted with avidity a 
toasted cheese which was delightfully light and 
digestible. 

The bill apart from the wine came to 3s. each for 
the grill, 6d. for the vegetables and Is. 3d. for the 
toasted cheese. 

Gaston’s satisfaction was expressed in the 
flattering expression he gave to the chef’s face. 
On the spot he promoted with Gallic pride ‘‘ Mr. 
John ” to ‘* Monsieur John.”’ 


Any reader who would like to know where H. 
Warner Allen and ‘‘ Gaston”’ take their meals 
should send a postcard to the Editor, Saturday 
Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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To By JoHN POLLOCK 


Globe Theatre. For Services Rendered. By W. 
Somerset Maugham. 
> ie be unrecognised, has said a hard critic, is 
the test of artistic merit. The gibe is true at 
times and in part; it has been and is still partly 
true in the case of Mr. Somerset Maugham. The 
recognition that Mr. Maugham receives is far from 
recognition of what he is, of what he was even 
before For Services Rendered ; while of the place to 
which this astonishing work entitles him, no 
whisper is heard. England already owned in him 
the first of living European dramatists, the finest 
teller of short stories since Kipling’s prime, our only 
latter-day novelist to have won a Continental repu- 
tation in the front rank ; and this without our seem- 
ing to be aware of our possession. 

For Services Rendered is unquestionably the 
biggest play written since Ibsen’s heyday. It is as 
strong as any by Brieux, strongest after the author 
of Ghosts, but superior to that author’s work by 
evoking tragedy from natural and not selected cir- 
cumstances. More perfect than Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s masterpiece, Iris, by virtue of the fact that 
all the characters in it are directly involved in the 
drama, it is also grander by its subject and more 
intensely moving in its simplicity. It passes com- 
prehension that any should call this play depress- 
ing; the fierce stimulus delivered by its high fen- 
sion current equally refuses the word ‘‘ cynicism.”’ 


The Driving Force 


The theme of For Services Rendered is 
Aeschylean in scope: the tragedy wrought by Fate 
on a family, typical not only of its class, and 
nation, but of itsage. There is this difference. In 
this vehemently modern drama, that seizes us by 
its closeness to all our lives, the driving force lies 
in no sin committed by any of the protagonists, but 
in the vanity, blindness, and egoism of the world’s 
governors, subject but to remotest control by indi- 
viduals, who caused or allowed War, like a plague 
of old, to be let loose on the millions in their care. 

The Ardsley family and their friends form as 
ordinary a social group as could well be imagined 
—the father, a country-town solicitor; his son, 
blinded in the war and incapacitated from all 
serious occupation; one daughter, married in the 
enthusiasm of the war to a temporary gentleman, 
now a drunken vulgarian farmer; another, frus- 
trated by the death of her betrothed, killed in 
action; a third, full of youth’s desire, cut off by 
want of means and excess of women from hope of 
any enviable personal future; a friend, once a 
Commander in the Navy, totally ruined in a busi- 
ness for which nothing in his education or career 
had fitted him. 

It is a heavy charge against society ; the bank- 
ruptcy of the War by the Peace. The best was 
demanded of all by a nation in danger. They gave 
it, spurred yet more keenly by false prophets bray- 
ing that sacrifice would be rewarded. And here, 
to them and theirs, is the reward for service ren- 
dered. The naval officer shoots himself—ah! how 
much better not to have been saved when he 


was torpedoed. The elder unmarried daughter 
goes mad from unsated longing for a mate, centred 
on the suicide too late and fruitlessly. The jolly 
drunkard tries to seduce his sister-in-law ; and she, 
partly to escape him, partly to get what she can oyt 
of life, flees from home with a rich married admirer 
old enough to be her father. The mother is doomed 
in a few months to die of cancer, and the father, 
who has walked amid these dread events without 
knowledge of them or their causes, is left to face 
a terrible awakening. 


True to Life 


Never does Mr. Maugham force his effects, nor 
does his restrained, luminous dialogue seek to 
score points : all proceeds inevitably from the prem. 
ises, and these are as true to life as the characters 
of the people caught within the inexorable ring, 

An extraordinary effect of impending doom is 
produced almost from the first by the innocent 
cheer of Leonard Ardsley, the father, against a 
background of warring emotions and nerves on the 
rack and, without the least external circumstance, 
the spectator finds himself at the end of a first act 
made short by its force of impact, on the brink of 
catastrophe. From this moment the play is a 
crescendo that never loses its rhythm: its march is 
the march of its initial cause, Fate itself. 

In the last act Mr. Maugham rises to his fullest 
power. Not alone by the daring of the end, barely 
credible though it be ; for, to be felt, the strength of 
that ultimate moment, where the madwoman breaks 
into a frail chant of ‘‘ God Save the King ”’ and in 
the midst of silence heavy as lead her young sister 
rushes from the stricken home, must be experi- 
enced at first hand. Rather it is the scene where 
the mother, in presence of her blind son, reveals 
her coming death, that most shakes and holds us. 
Let no one again twit Mr. Maugham as a woman- 
hater. The character of Charlotte Ardsley is one 
of the most exquisitely portrayed in memory, and 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 
SECOND WEEK 
The famous French drama— 


“DAVID GOLDER” 


Also “ THE BATTLE OF LIFE” and Hans Fischinger’s 
“ LICHTERTANZ 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 


EVENSONG 
By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 


Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


GLOBE THEATRE Gerrard 8724 


Evenings at 8.40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


FOR SERVICES RENDERED 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


: CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
LOUISE HAMPTON 


C. V. FRANCE 
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she is a noble woman who inspires affection. By 
her unaffected calm as she reaches a finger out to 
eternity, Charlotte draws us towards a synthesis 
between this life’s undeserved woes and a vision of 
the utter truth. Sacrifice is not to be rewarded, it 
is self-sufficient. And as the blind man rises to 
touch his mother’s forehead, swiftly and silently 
with his lips, his kiss is the gesture of one sacri- 
ficial victim saluting another. i 

Mr. Maugham is well served by a cast as virile as 
his lines. Miss Louise Hampton as Charlotte, Mr. 
Cedric Hardwicke as the blind son, and Miss Flora 
Robson, mad Eva, must bear off the palm, as 
having the most difficult parts: they are superb, 
and Miss Hampton surpassing in the justness of 
her emotion. But Mr. C. V. France too is perfec- 
tion as the middle-aged solicitor, and Mr. Cronin- 
Wilson remarkably skilful in the part of the booz- 
ing son of the soil. The play is one that every 
Englishman should see with joy for its greatness, 
and fear at its indictment of our failure, and pride 
that it is by an author from among ourselves. 


Other People’s Lives. Arts 
Theatre Club. 

Mr. Milne was in a savage mood. He wanted to 
scourge the new generation. So he conceived four 
typical young people, cynical, cleverish, time- 
wasting, sharing things and people in common. 
Then he made them, almost wholly in jest, play a 
benignant fate in the lives of the Tillings. Tilling 
was a harmless good little man who was a bagman 
in books and tried to write Ouidaesque novels ; his 
wife was a martyr-heroine, who loved him and had 
lost the use of her legs and bore pain; the 
daughter loved them both and they all loved each 
other and had a lot of happiness in being poor and 
rather unhappy. 

So the only one of the four young people who 
was worth much— Lola Waite—imported her half 
brothers, the Dean and the brilliant surgeon (which 
made some admirable dialogue for Mr. Milne) and 
all together they sent the Tilling daughter to 
Canada the day before her mother was to have the 
famous operation, and, having pretended to sub- 
mit Tilling’s novel (written on both sides of the 
paper) to a publisher, they let it be burnt by 
mistake. And in the last act Tilling’s wife died 
after a ‘‘ successful operation ’’ and Lola (who 
had already spoken half her mind very well) told 
the other three exactly what sort of heartless and 
rotten busibodies they had all been. 

All most horribly depressing and sometimes 
harrowing. But it is not for that cause that Mr. 
Milne has failed. He has failed because his Dean 
and Surgeon are ill drawn and because his play too 
often slips feebly from the strong grasp in which 
he seems to hold it. Yet Mr. Milne knows that 
one can only dramatise an hour by making it an 
instant, and he is so fine a craftsman that he angers 
us when he lets down a nearly great little play— 
however depressing. 

Miss Leonora Corbett’s ‘‘ Lola’’ was completely 
Satisfying—modern, alive, sincere and very 
moving. It was a perfect, an enchanting perform- 
ance. Mr. Lawrence Hanray gave a flawless piece 
of acting as the tragi-comic Tilling. 


By A. A. Milne. 


ILMS 


By Mark Forrest 


The Blue Light. Directed by Leni Riefenstahl. 
Rialto. 


Marry Me. Directed by William Thiele. Capitol. 
The Man I Killed. General Release. 


ego has been no picture shown this year in 

London whose photography compares with 
that of ‘*‘ The Blue Light,” the new film at the 
Rialto. The director, Leni Riefenstahl, who also 
plays the chief part, has taken tremendous care 
with every detail and the whole production is a 
delight to the eye. 


The story, which is legendary, is laid in the 
Dolomites, where the peasants of the Saarn valley 
provide the entire cast, with the exception of Leni 
Riefenstahl’s lover, who is played by Matthias 
Wiemann. Whether this simple tale of the crystal 
mountain, whose summit, turning blue under the 
rays of the full moon, lured men to death, will 
appeal to the general public is doubtful, but every- 
one who appreciates the real art of the cinema 
should not miss this most excellent example of it. 


Though those who remember Dr. Fanck’s fine 
films ‘‘ The White Hell of Pitz Palu’’ and 
“‘Storm Over Mont Blanc” will recall Leni 
Riefenstahl’s acting, this is her first attempt at 
direction. She has handled an extremely difficult 
subject with poetic feeling, and maintained through- 
out the simplicity so essential to the legend, 
without allowing her characters to become at any 
time either wearisome or mawkish. Her peasant 
cast act with real feeling, and the whole picture is 
a triumph for her and for her camera man, Mr. 
Schneeberger. 


“* Marry Me,’’ which comes to the Capitol, is . 
yet another comedy with music, and the cry is 
‘“‘ yet they come.’”” The name of Mr. Thiele, as 
the director, held out promise that this latest musi- 
cal version of marriage would be superior to its 
immediate predecessors ; unfortunately, the results 
are otherwise. There is none of the lightness of 
touch with which Mr. Thiele charmed so many 
people in ‘‘ Le Chemin du Paradis,’’ and the dia- 
logue is so poor that even a strong cast can make 
very little of it. Renate Muller and Ian Hunter 
spend most of the picture ‘‘ plugging ’’ two songs, 
and George Robey and Harry Green are used to 
even less advantage. Mr. Thiele’s direction is 
cenventional, and there are very few touches which 
are unexpected. In spite of all these drawbacks, 
however, I have a feeling that this picture will 
prove more popular than “* The Blue Light.” 


There are two general releases this week which 
deserve attention. The first is ‘‘ The Man I 
Killed.’”’? This screen adaptation of Mr. Rostand’s 
novel ‘does not provide a cheerful evening, but Mr. 
Lubitsch’s work is always worth seeing, and his 
direction of this very painful situation is masterly. 
The second is ‘‘ What Price Hollywood?” This 
film shows that the Americans can laugh at them- 
selves and provides Constance Bennett with one of 
her few good parts. 
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The Saturday Review 


12 November 1939 


HE week started uncommonly well with the 

first of the new series of Sunday afternoon 

concerts at Queen’s Hall. Sir Thomas 
Beecham in front of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, an instrument of his own fashioning, 
was, I imagine, a happy man. The cheaper seats 
appeared to be full, and the audience—which in- 
cluded a number of prominent people not usually 
seen at orchestral concerts—was evidently inter- 
ested in the music and large enough to indicate 
encouragement to the new enterprise. These 
facts, as I see them, are important—or will be, if 
they are repeated to-morrow and all the Sundays 
to follow. For there is no doubt that the season, 
now in its stride, is orchestrally top-heavy. 
Audiences, steady audiences in unprecedented 
numbers, wilf be required to give it stability. No 
amount of brilliant playing and brilliant conduct- 
ing and well-chosen programmes can save a vain 
and unnatural situation. The late Mr. Robert 
Newman, who nursed the Promenade Concerts at 
their birth thirty-eight years ago, and for more 
than a quarter of a century afterwards, once re- 
marked that the concert-going population of Lon- 
don was about ten thousand—a miserable enough 
proportion of seven or eight million people. In 
our Own country, as in others, orchestral music 
seems to imply either benefaction or bankruptcy. 


Musician and Poet 


To return to Sir Thomas. He was, as usual, 
magnetic, sensitive, compelling; highly nervous, 
yet superbly under control. Unlike most other 
conductors, Beecham’s form only varies to become 
more inspired, more spiritual. On Sunday he 
conducted as though he had but one toe on the 
ground. The audience was forgotten, and the 
musician and poet which is Beecham abandoned 
himself to the delight of playing upon the magni- 
ficent instrument he had so lately created. Apart 
from one or two unimportant flaws, the Beethoven 
No. 4 was a miracle of ensemble, of phrasing, of 
dynamic force. Berlioz’s overture, Le Carnival 
Romain, was sheer exaltation. Not the finest 
playing in the world can disguise the amateurish- 
ness of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Antar Symphony, but 
its eloquence and its many passages of sensuous 
beauty make it a lovable work, and it was good 
to renew acquaintance with it. It is Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s policy to give us, in this magnificent 
series of Sunday concerts, a generous allowance 
of works seldom heard. Antar was one of these. 


The delicious Suite from Bizet’s La Jolie Fille de 


Perth was another. Why this latter should be so 
persistently ignored by our programme-designers 
is one of the many mysteries of the crazy, demi- 
semi-musical world in which we live. In spite of 


that top-heaviness upon which I have commented, 
or even because of it—for who knows what will 
survive so critical a season ?—I strongly commend 
Not one is stereo- 


these Sunday programmes. 


Music and Musicians 
By Herbert Hughes 


typed, and with no more subsidy than private sub. 
scription, plus a little will-power and imagination, 
the newly-formed London Philharmonic Orchestra 
already stands high among the greater orchestras 
of the world. Its potentiality is unbounded. 


Another Prodigy 


On Monday evening Sir Hamilton Harty was 
again in command of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, and if the strictly musical interest 
sagged a little at times it was certainly no fault 
of the brilliant Hallé conductor. In a weak 
moment the L.S.O. had consented to present the 
latest fiddling prodigy, Master Ruggiero Ricci, 
This phenomenal but pathetic-looking youngster 
comes from the States, aged twelve or thereabouts, 
but looking about eight years old: very small, very 
serious, and full of music. The Mendelssohn 
Concerto was polished off with great apparent 
ease, leaving little to be desired in rhythm or 
phrasing or intonation, only certain passages in 
harmonics discovering his immaturity. This and 
the group of solo pieces played to Harty’s piano 
accompaniment were wonderful to hear, but I was 
not alone in feeling that the exploitation of this 
infant Paganini was highly regrettable. Master 
Ruggiero should have been safely tucked away in 
bed at that hour of the evening. 

I began these notes with some _ observations 
about the Sunday audience at Queen’s Hall. The 
fauna of our concert rooms should indeed be an 
absorbing subject to any serious naturalist. Dur- 
ing the performance of the Overture to a Picar- 
esque Comedy there was some whispering of a 
female voice seated behind me in the stalls, and 
on its conclusion the voice (exact species un- 
known) was heard to remark: ‘‘ I didn’t expect to 
have a shock like that . . . not fit for a cinema. 
. . » Who is Arnold Bax, anyhow? Some low 
Russian Jew, I suppose. .. ”’ 


Recent Gramophone Records 


Of the records lately issued by H.M.V. I would 
specially commend the discs containing Beet- 
hoven’s 8th Symphony, played by the chief 
orchestra of the B.B.C. under Adrian Boult, and 
Elgar’s newly-orchestrated version of Chopin's 
Funeral March. But more remarkable than these 
are the discs which give the Elgar Violin Concerto 
with Yehudi Menuhin as soloist playing under the 
composer’s own direction. In deeply subjective 
music of this calibre the boy is more than ever 
miraculous. His genius, precocity, intuition—call 
it what you will—defies any sort of pigeon-holing. 


AEOLIAN HALL Friday Next, November 18, at 8.15 


FRIEDRICH WUHRER 
will give a PIANOFORTE RECITAL 


Tickets (including tax) Reserved, 12/-, 9/- &6/-. Unreserved 3/-. 
ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Steinway Hall, Conduit 
Street, W.1. Tel. May. 6644, 
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The Saturday Review 


The Wickedness of Laughter 


By a Student of Life 


O, it seems, laughter is, if not damnable, 
S at least unworthy. It is just showing the 
teeth as an expression of superior adjust- 
ment, which is the modern phrase for Hobbes’ 
“ self-glory.’’ A sense of humour is undesirable, 
and the importance attached to it in our days is 
merely a despairing effort to compensate for our 
own inferiority. 


In my days at Oxford the act of laughing was 
referred back to the baring of a wild animal’s teeth 
before it tackled a bone in an ecstasy of satisfac- 
tion which would brook no interference. Modern 
science says that teeth are shown as a warning, 
and as ‘‘ the chief concrete factor in the claim of 
superior adaptation,’’ and it is on this theme that 
Mr. A. M. Ludovici has written a brilliant little 
essay, ‘‘ The Secret of Laughter ’’ (Constable, 
5s.). 

It is finely reasoned and so stimulating that 
every thoughtful person should read it. It is rein- 
forced with research and erudition. In fact, there 
is not a word to be said against it except that every 
sane Englishman will know instinctively that it is 
wrong. 


One would guess from the author’s name that 
he, like the reviewer, has Latin blood. Laughter 
and the compulsive dignity of Rome have always 
been at war. Years ago an Italian suggested to 
me that a main difference between the English and 
Latin characters was the distinction between the 
jokes that made them laugh. ‘‘ You can laugh,” 
he said, ‘‘ without hurting people: we care for 
nothing but the beffa, which is always cruel.” 
Possibly Mr. Ludovici’s indignation at the modern 
worship of laughter has atavistic derivations. 


The Kingdom of Heaven 


I am ready to concede to him much neurotic, 
compensatory laughter as fundamentally bad, but 
I will not admit that his analysis goes deep 
enough. Behind all that subconscious with 
which the psycho-analyst deals scientifically, there 
lives that self which is the Kingdom of Heaven 
and which colours all the consciousness and _ all 
the symbols that may be referred to evolution. 
Facial muscular contractions and their origin can- 
not explain the feeling that lies behind the 
laughter. 


For all I know, it may be that, when in some 
earlier existence I shook a man’s right hand, I was 
making sure that he would not stab me. To-day, 
when two friends shake hands after facing death 
together, not even in the depths of the unconscious 
is there any feeling of wariness or self-defence. 


The sting of our author’s definition of laughter 


lies in the word ‘ superior” with its suggestion 
of Pharisaism. Laughter may often be a claim to 
“superior ’’ adaptation, but there is laughter 
into which a sense of comparison can only be intro- 


duced by ignoring the emotion that caused it. The 
analysis of any emotion, love for instance, arrives 
at component parts which are utterly different from 
the actual emotion, because the spirit that informed 
its rhythm, whether right or wrong, has been lost 
in the process. Analyse the Venus of Melos into 
a heap of marble-dust, and you have lost the 
statue. There is a limit beyond which psycho- 
analysis cannot pass. 


Moreover, we do not laugh only by showing the 
teeth: the quality of a laugh, still more a smile— 
I wish Mr. Ludovici had said more about smiling 
—is told by the eyes. When Socrates laughed so 
quietly—with his eyes, Plato tells us, as well as 
his lips—at Cebes’ anxiety about his burial after 
the great demonstration of immortality, was he 
really exulting in his ‘‘ superior adaptation,”’ or 
was it just compensatory laughter, because he was 
unconsciously afraid of dying? If beauty is 
truth, as I believe, neither can be true. 


The Happy Schoolboy 


It is not quite clear whether Mr. Ludovici in- 
sists on the element of superiority in all laughter. 
He seems to believe that ‘‘ the schoolboy standing 
stripped in the sunlight on a sandy shore ’’ may 
laugh at nothing, because he has some vague 
recollection of less happy moments, but he adds 


that it may be simply due to a feeling of well- 
being. 


Then surely we must drop from our definition 
the word ‘ superior.’”” The best laugh or smile 
is simply an expression of adaptation, an aware- 
ness of being one with a Divine universe, the 
knowledge which is the crown of the mystic’s con- 
templation. The smile that passes between 
lovers, the smile called up by the beauty of a sun- 
set or a picture, the laughter of happiness, can 
only be called ‘‘ superior’ in a sense in which 
the word loses all meaning. It is the eyes, not the 
teeth, that count. 


A true sense of humour is the first step towards 
accomplishment. Sometimes Martin Luther, 
whom our author quotes as lacking humour in the 
modern sense, must have chuckled inwardly at 
himself and the strange circumstances which 
shaped his life. If Napoleon had been able to 
smile at himself, there would have been no St. 
Helena. If there is no mention of Christ’s laugh 
or smile in the Gospels, it is only that they were 
among those daily, natural, ever-repeated acts 
which need no mention. ‘“‘ Jesus wept,’’ the 
Evangelist wrote, because he held that the tears of 
God were a miracle unique and scarcely within the 
limits of belief. 


There is laughter at the heart of things, and 
when time ends we shall hear the laughter of God 
and know that we have always been a part of 
it. 
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The Meaning and 


Purpose of Proust 


By Georges Cattaui 


EN years ago, on November 18th, 1922, 
i Marcel Proust died in Paris at the age of 
51, in the full possession of his creative 
powers. But although his reputation was already 
international the meaning and the purpose of his 
work was still hidden. We thought at first that 
it was a subtle and delicate analysis, yet it was at 
the same time a prodigious synthesis, a complex 
‘‘ Summa ”’ of our age, an epic. We thought, 
tco, that Proust’s was a destructive impressionistic 
art, disintegrating personality, dissolving identity 
and the individual soul. On the contrary, he 
restored transcendent realities, so that it has been 
said that his work was the affirmation of the abso- 
lute, of eternity, transported into the domains of 
psychology. 


Finally we thought that Proust was but the 
chronicler of sophisticated society, frivolous and 
lazy, without grandeur; yet he was, rather, a cruel 
satirist, a prophet bitterly showing the wounds of 
vice, egoism and hypocrisy, a poet evoking an 
absurd and delicious century that will never return. 


Proust indeed might have said of his works what 
Goethe said: ‘‘ That they were not written for the 
masses but for those who, seeking and desiring 
what he sought and desired, followed the same 
road.’’ He alone, with a tenacious insistence, left us 
the Ethic and Aesthetic of his age; he alone in- 
exorably sounded the vanity of our systems. 
Faithful to the influence of Ruskin, he gave us a 
new and more subtle understanding of the thought 
that art and morals are inseparable: for to him it 
is in the full consciousness of ourselves, in a 
rigorous sincerity towards ourselves, that the moral 
judgment resides. Long before him Kierkegaard, 
too, had said that truth lies in subjectivity, the sub- 
jectivity which Proust sought. 


The Very Depths 


Fleeing the abstract and the dialectical, Proust 
wanted to re-establish the right of memory and in- 
tuition; he wanted to bring back the meaning and 
significance of each instant, the perfection of every 
experience, in a word to penetrate to the very 
depths of our nature. But he does not recover his 
past by a simple effort of the will and memory. It 
is his whole being, caught up as it were by a wave, 
powerful and prophetic, coming to the surface, 
bringing with it all that seemed forever buried and 
participating again in this new existence of which 
a moment before it was unknown. 


“‘ If memory can forge a link between itself and 
the present . . . . it makes us suddenly breathe an 
air new to us just because it is familiar. And so 
Marcel—(at once the hero, the narrator and Proust 
himself)—by comparing various joyful impressions 
which had in common the quality of being felt at 
the actual moment and at a distance in time began 
to discover the cause of his unknown delight. The 
being in him which sensed these impressions sensed 


what it held in common formerly and now, sensed 
its extraordinary character when it found itself in 


the only setting in which it could enjoy the essence 


of things—outside time.”’ 


It was this conception of time as incarnate, of 
past years still held close within us that Proust 
brought out in such bold relief in his work, 
Though fugitive this contemplation of eternity was 
the only true and fruitful happiness he knew and he 
was determined to fix his mind on this contempla- 
tion of the essence of things. ‘‘ For truths which 
the intelligence apprehends through direct and 
clear vision are less profound and less necessary 
than those which life has communicated to us un- 
consciously.’’ It was necessary, he says, to interpret 
them as the symbols of so many laws and ideas by 
trying to educe our sensation from its obscurity and 
convert it into an intellectual equivalent. 


Spiritual Reality 


The artist, indeed, does not invent: he dis- 
covers, for art is to be found in affinities and transi- 
tory agreements. Between certain beings and 
things a pre-established harmony exists which 
needs only to be called into existence. According 
to Proust it is not possible that a piece of music or 
sculpture which one feels to be elevated, pure and 
true, should not correspond to a certain spiritual! 
reality. Such was the pleasure which Proust had 
scmetimes felt in his life, as for example on seeing 
the spires of Martinville, certain trees on a road in 
Balbec, or more simply, at the opening of his 
work, on drinking a certain cup of tea. ..... 
Thus the universe tries obscurely to get into com- 
munion with us and it depends upon us to break 
the enchantment which makes things dumb. As 
in the Celtic myth things seem to say: ‘* What 
you don’t learn to-day, you will never learn. If 
you let us fall back down the road along which we 
tried to lift ourselves up to you, a whole part of 
yourself which we were bringing you will be lost 
for ever.”’ 


And so, when, in the presence of something new, 
we discover some subtle symmetry or friendly like- 
ness, we are seized by a feeling which the mystics 
alone know and which is a mystic communion. It 
was to this that Proust’s ‘‘ perpetual adoration ” 
was to lead him. His work shows him to us going 
from the affective life to the contemplative life, and 
Proust, remaining on the human plane, ends, if 
not in God, at least in what might be called the 
wisdom of solitude. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest possible 

notification to the Saturday Review, 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 
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The Captive 


By Colonel E. L. Malone 


BRIGHT frosty moonlight night in 

December, 1917, and the ground white 

with snow. Visibility painfully good. 
Then it was that the Great Ones behind the line 
decreed that a German prisoner must be captured 
forthwith. Not even a hare could have crossed 
No-man’s-land without being observed by the 
dullest sentry. 

The Commanding Officer of the Fusiliers sat in 
his dug-out wondering when he would ever get 
leave: for his second in command had thought- 
lessly gone sick and was en route for the base. 

The temporary gentlemen of the regiment were 
winning and losing a few francs at poker. 

Enter a runner with a message ; “‘ It is essential 
that a prisoner be taken to-night and the Brigadier 
considers your battalion is in the best position to 
do so.” 

There was a lull in the poker bidding. The 
players assumed an anxious look, wondering 
which was to be sacrificed to satisfy the curiosity 
of the Great Ones. 


A Bright Night 


The C.O. took up the receiver and coldly in- 
formed the Brigade that it was a very bright night. 
“A very suitable night ’’ was the official verdict. 

“The honour will be yours,’’ said the C.O. to 
the Intelligence Officer. ‘‘ Go forth at 6 p.m. and 
return speedily with a prisoner, and to make 
success doubly sure you, Martin, will also go out 
on the extreme right of our line.”’ 

Gloom pervaded the dug-out, and everyone 
remarked that it was a very bright moonlight night. 

The C.O. agreed, but he added ‘* The Brigadier 
considers it a most suitable night, and after all he 
is senior and knows best.”’ 

At 6 p.m. the C.O., the I.O., and a sniper walked 
down the trench. The I.O. threw a leg over the 
parapet. Two bullets struck the parapet within 
two inches of his leg. He came back rather 
hurriedly into the trench and suggested a post- 
ponement of the expedition. 


A Dismal Meal 


Opinion was unanimous on this point, and it was 
decided to prolong the young officer’s life till 
ll p.m. Martin had also been lucky; the German 
sniper had missed him by a foot. 

Dinner in the dug-out was a dismal meal. The 
1.0., a schoolmaster in private life in Lancashire, 
had a wife and was expecting an heir. 

Fitful conversation was carried on by the 
Adjutant and Signalling Officer, who at least felt 
that capturing Huns was no business of theirs, and 
felt relieved accordingly. 

The situation was certainly difficult. Either 
foolish orders must be disobeyed or two perfectly 
good officers must be sacrificed. 

e Nothing to report ’’ telephoned the C.O. to 
Brigade. ‘* Try again,” replied the Staff, “‘ it is 


quite simple.’”” ‘‘ Damned folly!’ said the 
Colonel, and rang off. 


The Same Moon 


1l p.m., and the same party stood in the same 
trench, and the same moon still shone on the same 
white snow. 

The 1.0. looked very gloomy. Another five 
minutes and there would be a widow in Lancashire. 

Two or three rifle shots rang out on the right of 
the line. ‘‘ Wait,’’ said the Colonel; ‘‘ some- 
thing has happened.”’ 

Sounds of a man running and stumbling along 
the trench. 

Martin, very excited and breathless, appeared 
exclaiming : ‘* We’ve got him.”’ 

‘* Rubbish,”’ said the C.O., ‘‘ this show does 
not start till 11 p.m. Martin must be drunk.”’ 

However, such was not the case; and, pulling 
himself together, the young officer explained that 
a German patrol had come over towards our lines, 
that one of our picquets had fired at them, that one 
of the Germans was wounded and had been 
dragged into our trench. 


Gratitude 


One might say that a distinct feeling of relief 
pervaded the party, and gratitude to the German 
staff for being as stupid as our own in choosing 
such a night to send out patrols. 

The C.O. went to the telephone and tersely in- 
formed ‘‘ Brigade ”’ that ‘‘ we had got him.’’ He 
rang off, but was soon called back to answer 
numerous enquiries as to how he had effected the 
capture, and to give details of the capture. To 
which he invented suitable if exaggerated replies. 

The game of poker was re-started and Martin 
and the I.0., who had been risking their lives a 
few minutes ago now hesitated to risk ten francs 
on a full house. 

Next morning came the General and Staff full of 
smiles and congratulations. Private Harris, who 
had made the capture, was awarded a military 
medal. He is now one of London’s unemployed. 

The I.0., a week later, got a bad wound, a 
military cross, and a son and heir on the same day. 
Martin got a bullet through the head. 

And what of the captive? He died in the front 
line trench three hours after he had been captured. 


** He had not even a silver watch on him,”’ said 
the Company Sergeant-Major regretfully. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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EW_NOVELS 
Reviewed by ANNE ARMSTRONG. 


Four Fantastic Tales. By Hugh Walpole. Mac- 
millan. 7s.6d. An Omnibus Volume. 


First Night. By Lorna Rea. Heinemann. 7s.6d. 


Candle Flame. By Barbara Willard. 
Ts. 6d. 


ITERATURE follows life—at a respectful 
distance ; and the publishers have now imi- 
tated Lord Ashfield, and gone into the omnibus 
line. Not, of course, for themselves, but for their 
authors, who are understood to like the new 
fashion; and that for a sufficient reason. To be 
put into a literary omnibus means, a little para- 
doxically, that you have already ‘‘ arrived ’’; in 
that particular vehicle there are only front seats on 
top. 

—_— that may be, the new fashion is a con- 
venient one for critics, which is all that concerns 
me at the moment. It gives the first faint flavour 
and foretaste of the Collected Edition and even of 
the ‘posthumous essay and final estimate (‘‘ Mr. 
Snooks as a Formative Influence on the Thought 
of the Age’’), and it makes a useful half-way 
house, so to speak, between the first prentice novel 
(‘an ambitious effort which shows promise of 
greater things,’ etc.) and Westminster Abbey 
(‘‘ Only in the Poet’s Corner could so exquisite a 
stylist, so noble an imagination, fitly rest, etc. 

Slow music, Dead March in Saul, and 
Exeunt omnes). 

Mr. Walpole is now, as it were, half-way; a 
success, but with a persistent note of interrogation 
stilt pertinently obtruding on his contemporary 
fame. He has got so far, but where will he get 
to in the end? ‘‘ The Cathedral ’’ stamped him 
as Trollope come to life, but the theme of an 
ecclesiastical backwater is, after all, a limited one— 
« little too trim and orderly, like potted plants 
under glass—and he was out for bigger things. 

At his best, too, he can do them. There is no 
finer opening in English or indeed in any fiction 
than that of ‘‘ Prelude to Adventure ’’: ‘‘ There 
is a God after all. That was the immense con- 
viction that faced him as he heard, slowly, softly, 
the leaves, the twigs, settle themselves after that 
first horrid crash which the clumsy body had 
made.”’ 

Trollope could not have done that; so swiftly 
dramatic an effect was beyond the power of that 
excellent but slightly pedestrian Post Office official. 
Dickens perhaps—though I don’t think he ever 
did (‘‘ Marley was dead to begin with ’’ is perhaps 
his nearest approach, but there is neither horror 
nor remorse in that.) Thackeray (a bad starter if 
ever there was one—vide The Newcomes) certainly 
could not have done it. And yet . . . and yet... 
Mr. Walpole is not yet acclaimed, even by his 
fellow-craftsmen or by the great indiscriminate 
public, as another Dickens or Thackeray ; and that 
not merely because they are classics while he 
is contemporary, but simply because he does not 
always keep it up. 

The truth is that he writes too much and a shade 
too fluently. He is at his best in what, I believe, 


Howe. 


is known to the trade as the long short novel (or 
is it the short long novel?) but while ‘‘ Prelude to 
Adventure ’’ (reprinted here) is almost perfect 
fantastic fiction, the Herries quadrilogy bids fair 
to become a weariness of the flesh and his undoing, 

No; Mr. Walpole remains a puzzle. There are 
moments when one feels that he is in the main 
stream and will rank with the great story tellers 
and character creators of all time; but unfortunately 
there are also other moments—and they are more 
frequent now than they used to be—when one feels 
he has mistaken his medium, and should have 
chosen the drama, not the novel, as a means of 
expression. The drama would have cut out the 
tedious passages and the long parade of historical 
learning, and left the swift telescopic effects such 
as the one I have quoted above ; the drama, in fact, 
would have staged these Four Fantastic Tales, and 
left the Herries family in the safe. And I fancy 
that life, which is short—too short to read these 
endless family chronicles—may yet do the same 
with Mr. Walpole’s work. 

- And now to hurry on to Lorna Rea’s “‘ First 
Night 

‘*T think I’ll do something a little different,” 
said Mrs. Rea to herself, ‘* something a little 
original, and it shall take place in the theatre. I'll 
have the author and the author’s friends (they'll 
be poorish and come from the suburbs, decided 
Mrs. Rea) ; the Manager and the Manager’s friends 
(they’ll be smart and consist of real first-nighters, 
determined Mrs. Rea). I'll have the Producer 
and the Leading Lady and all their appendages. 
I’ll have the Audience (and not only the Stalls 
and Dress Circle, debated Mrs. Rea, but the Gal- 
lery and the Pit); and I'll have quantities of 
Dramatic Critics. It’s really a very original idea 
(end Mrs. Rea chuckled delightedly to herself) and 
what’s more, it’s a very difficult idea—but I can do 
it—and I will do it—and I'll do it extremely well! 

And she has! 

From Mrs. Rea’s ‘“‘ First Night’? to Barbara 
Willard’s ‘‘ Candle Flame ”’ is rather like leaving 
the inconsequent little brook that answers you back 
for the calm deep lake that lazes there on the 
quiet lonely day or is whipped to fury by a head- 
stiong irrational wind. 

Anna Meuris, who was first and foremost a 
Cornish girl, whose hair was always straggling 
down and whose shoes were invariably undone, 
was deeply and unreasoningly in love with Blaise, 
her mother’s son by a former marriage. They 
move to London and start an ineffective and in- 
competent boarding house. Enter Konrad, a Ger- 
man, and he falls as desperately in love with Anna. 
Konrad is the mat under Anna, Anna the mat 
under Blaise and Blaise is a self-centred, devilishly 
cruel, half insane wotild-be artist. Miss Willard 
manages to bring this queer household to life and 
the story gathers speed and rushes headlong to 
the tragedy that, strangely enough, is the only 
possible way of bringing happiness to Anna— 
Blaise’s suicide. 


_ It is a strange introspective story, full of depth 

and breadth, and, every now and then, heighth, 
and Anna’s character is very sympathetically and 
powerfully drawn. 
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Never-Never Lands 


Etruscan Places. 
15s. 

The Problem of Lemuria. By L. Spence. Rider. 
10s. 6d. 


HE child in man rejoices in reading his fan- 
tasies into lands and civilisations which 
perhaps have never been or of which we know 
almost nothing. Atlantis, the sunken continent 
of the Atlantic, Lemuria, the submerged continent 
or continents of the Pacific, seem to offer an 
escape from reality and ourselves and provide the 
semblance of a concrete basis for the dreams which 
are forged to compensate for our foolish rebellion 
against things as they are. 


Lawrence spent his life in flying from his divided 
self, seeking in every land that Kingdom of 
Heaven which can only be found within the 
Spirit. Perhaps in his musings on Etruria he 
came nearest to that forbidden Utopia where ad- 
justment comes from without. There is a deep, 
mysterious fascination about Tuscany. The re- 
viewer has always felt that it is in some occult 
sense his home, the home perhaps of a dimly re- 
membered previous existence. 


The Flowering of Life 


That charm laid its spell on Lawrence, who has 
woven very beautifully into the scanty remains of 
the Etruscan civilisation his yearning for a world 
that never was, where life flowered naturally out of 
the depths of the consciousness uncontrolled by the 
intellect. There is so little left to throw light on 
this half-forgotten people : a few tombs and funeral 
monuments, a few wall paintings and fragments of 
a language which no one can interpret. 


There is nothing here to put a check to fantasy. 
A man can read into these shadowy memorials all 
his feelings and aspirations and be sure that ‘‘ the 
light that never was on sea or land ”’ shone once 
through a giorious exception on Etruscan Places. 


It must have been a wonderful world, that old world 
where everything appeared alive and shining in the 
dusk of contact with all things, not merely as an 
isolated individual thing played upon by daylight . . . 
In those days, a man ridifig on a red horse was not 
just Jack Smith on his brown nag; it was a suave- 
skinned creature, with death or life in its face, surging 
along on a surge of animal power that burned with 
travel, with the passionate movement of the blood, 
and (sic) which was swirling along on a mysterious 


course, to some unknown goal, swirling with a weight 
of its own. 


By D. H. Lawrence. 


Lawrence was so shaken by his emotion that he 
became slipshod with his English. One has per- 
haps a vague idea of what he is driving at, but its 
translation into Etruscan would need more than the 


decyphering of the unknown script. Both 
wrence and the Etruscan were the prisoners of 
their respective times. ‘ 


Yet those who love Tuscany and have felt a 
Strange stirring in their hearts at Tarquinia and 
Volterra will treasure this book; for Lawrence is 
a travelling companion, sensitive to all beauty and 


gifted with a power of instilling into what he 
appreciated his own view of life. 


Mr. Spence has no claim to Lawrence’s power 
or aspirations. His book is a compilation which 
will doubtless soon form the background of a fan- 
tastic novel. He has collected masses of informa- 
tion which shows that there is a strong probability 
of one or more continents called for convenience 
Lemuria having sunk beneath the Pacific, leaving 
a few scattered islands. It may be that the van- 
ished land was ruled by a white race which had 
reached a high level of civilisation. It seems cer- 
tain that we shall never know very much about 
this vanished people: certainly Mme. Blavatsky 
and other occult thinkers will add nothing to our 
knowledge. The-value of this work would have 
been greatly enhanced by a good map. 


THE 10th CRUISER SQUADRON 


The Big Blockade. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. - 


LARGE measure of our final success in the 

Great War was undoubtedly due to the work 
of that heterogeneous collection of ships known as 
the 10th Cruiser Squadron. Consisting originally 
of eight obsolete cruisers, they were soon replaced 
by armed merchant steamers, and it was due to 
them that the blockade of Germany proved suffi- 
ciently effective to bring that country to her knees. 


The main patrol lines of the blockading force 
were roughly three parallel patrols, each about 
two hundred miles in length, running approxi- 
mately North-West from St. Kilda, the Orkneys 
and the Shetlands respectively, and a northerly 
one from the Faroes to the Arctic Circle. It was 
up and down these patrol lines that the 10th 
Cruiser Squadron steamed, winter and summer, 
for the whole duration of the war. It says a lot 
for the hardiness and fortitude of both officers and 
men that not for one instant of those four years 
did they relax their vigilance. No matter what the 
weather was like (and seas can be pretty big at 
times in those localities) the work of intercepting 
shipping and, in some cases, putting prize crews 
aboard, went on continuously. 


Mr. Chatterton reveals the many difficulties 
which attended the work of the 10th Cruiser Squad- 
ron, not the least of which was the bureaucratic 
and vacillating policy of the Foreign Office. This 
interference was constant, and often had the effect 
of nullifying the good work which Admiral de 
Chair was carrying out with his ships. 


‘‘ The Big Blockade ’’ makes exceedingly in- 
teresting reading, and Mr. Chatterton pays a 
worthy and timely tribute to the unremitting toil 
and hardship which was borne without complaint 
by the whole personnel of the 10th Cruiser Squad- 
ron. For this book he deserves not only our 
congratulations but our thanks. 
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BANG GOES BOB 


You Gotta Live. By Bob Brown. Desmond 


Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 


~ OU gotta live,’’ says Mr. Bob Brown, and 
immediately upsets a volcano on top of 
you. It is useless to come up for air. Mr. Bob 
Brown has the whole of Mexico waiting in reserve. 
We fancy that if Jake, Mike and Kate had known 
what Mr. Bob Brown had in store for them, 
instead of running to Mexico to avoid the war they 
would have been found inquiring the nearest way 
to the hottest strafe on the Western Front. 
Anyway, you gotta live, so switch on the arcs, 
boy, hand me my largest spectrum, and pitch the 
dictionary into the furnace for half an hour. Let’s 
have things hotted up a bit. 


Here we go: 


‘* Whem! the cardboard wall bellied in. Swish! 
Whem! The purple roses trembled on their 
stems (spectrum). Swish! Wham! _ A chair 
whistled through the air and whacked against the 
flimsy partition, purple rose petals fell in a shower 
(more spectrum). Wham! Swish! Bam!  An- 
other crash of coins on the floor. The table went 
over. 

‘* Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 

** Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Bang! Bang! 

Bang! 

Thud! 


You perceive we are now in Mexico. 


Perspiring slightly, Jake, Mike and Kate 
board a train. ‘‘Climbing into a cattle car was like 
opening a can of spoiled sardines. Spoiled corn 
beef specially canned for boys at the front. French 
farmers dragging burlap bags of hacked horse- 
meat to the horse butcher, blotted with blood, steel 
shod hoofs sticking rigor-mortis stiff out through 
rents in shaggy sacks. Christ stumbling up 
stony hills with His cross through a stockyard 
shambles. German huskies putting live corpses 
to bed with a shovel.” 


A Little More 


After all, if you insist on going to Mexico in- 
stead of to France, you must not expect Mr. Bob 
Brown to let you off altogether. Jake thought 
this when he stood shivering in his pyjamas. 


‘“ The room congealed him. He was turning to 
a pillar of ice, a frost-toed icicle in the middle of 
the floor dripping a hail sweat. Then he looked 
back like Lot’s wife, glanced through the open 
door and instantly turned to a glistening pillar of 
bitter salt.” 

Why did he do this? 


Because he saw ‘“‘ great, viscous purple-green 
masses of bubbly, blood-buttered ectoplasm.”’ 


But Mr. Bob Brown is your true artist. High 
lights, of course, but you must have your softer 
tones. Boy! Put the dictionary on a low gas for 
a moment. We are going to see ‘‘ dear old 
dramatic Mexico with its cracked Spanish cathe- 


drals and glowing girls with gazelle eyes for love. 
gazing, and plump brown arms for fond fondling 

- + + « pagan goddesses offering blue and green 
glazed pitchers full of milky pulque pinked and 
flavoured with pomegranate juice . . . . vistas of 
tropical languour, scented sex-smouldering in the 
high-held breasts of noble slave girls carrying 
glazed amphoras filled with ambergris and attar 
of gardenias.”’ 


No wonder ‘“‘ Jake’s voice gnawed the air 
mousily.”’ After all, you gotta live. 


THE MURRAY DYNASTY 


Al John Murray’s 1843—1892. By George Paston, 
John Murray. 


N the flotilla of English publishing houses there 
can be no doubt which is the flagship: John 
Murray, whose dynasty was founded by 
John Murray I in 1768 and is still carried 
on by John Murray V. It was John II ‘* Glorious 
John,’’ ‘*‘ The Anat of Publishers ” and so forth, 
who raised the fame of the house to a pinnacle 
hardly paralleled since, by his connection with 
Byron and Jane Austen and by the foundation of 
the Quarterly Review. This is not to suggest that 
John Murray has declined from the standard then 
set, but after all even publishers are dependent to 
some extent on authors, and such a pair do not 
grow like blackberries, while even a galaxy like 
Scott, Southey, Croker, Hookham Frere, and 
George Canning, the first stars of the Quarterly, is 
not easy to come by. John II it also was who bought 
50, Albemarle st., that has ever since remained the 
home of the firm, and published with immense 
success ‘‘ Mrs. Markham’s History of England.” 
‘* George Paston’s’”’ present volume, extremely 
well written and got up (that indeed it could hardly 
fail to be), deals with the tenure of office of 
John III, who succeeded as head of the firm in 1848, 
when he was thirty two years old and governed 
it for just under half a century. 


Great Names 


The number of important names that crowded 
Murray’s lists during that period is astonishing: 
there was—to quote at random—Grote, the Duke 
of Wellington (despatches), Hallam, Milman, 
Stanley, Froude, Darwin, Princess Christian, 
Borrow, Lord Derby (translation of the Iliad), du 
Chaillu the explorer, Gladstone, Vambéry, Motley, 
Mrs. Margaret Woods. One, now totally for- 
gotten, was among the strangest: Isabella Bird, 
Mrs. Bishop, who from the 1850’s to the 70’s 
travelled alone in the Rockies, Korea and Morocco, 
and at the age of sixty, it was said, ‘‘ had the 
appetite of a tiger and the digestion of an ostrich.” 
Of great interest perhaps is the reading of John 
Murray’s personal relationships with his authors, 
that make one feel a certain regret for the old days 
of publishing, however many abuses there may 
have been under them in lesser walks. The volume 
is an admirable contribution to the history of 
a firm that does credit in every way to the name of 
English letters. George Paston shows the house of 
John Murray to be a national possession. 
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THREE AND ONE 
Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse. Chosen 
by E. K. Chambers. Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d. 
Pattern and Variation in Poetry. Chard Smith 
Powers. Scribner. 1ds. 
Collected Poems of John Masefield. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 
Half-Way House. 
Sanderson. 6s. 
IR Edmund Chambers’ anthology, wisely 
chosen and edited without pedantry, does 
not deserve inclusion in this defaulters’ squad. It 
ranges from Skelton and Hawes to Campion; and 
scarcely a poet in the long Elizabethan and pre- 
Elizabethan period is unfairly or inadequately 
represented. Take Ralegh. All his most impor- 
tant poems are included, among them the still little 
known ‘‘ Ocean to Cynthia ’’ which survives so 
tantalisingly incomplete. Drayton, Daniel, Sir 
John Davies, Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, 
and George Chapman have a proper showing ; and 
this anthology, though it does not, of course, 
neglect lyric and song-book, corrects the popular 
misconception of the period as being one (Shakes- 
peare and the dramatists excepted) all of fresh 
fancies and brief adolescence. 

Two points, small points, of criticism. In the 
selections from Ralegh, is Sir Edmund sure that 
“ Wolsinghame ”’ was really by him? And giving 
Ralegh’s epitaph, ‘‘ Even Such is Time,’’ why 
give the inferior version from ‘‘ The Prerogative 
of Parliaments in England ’’ (1628) and not that 
from Reliquiae Wottonianae (1651)? There 
is presumptive evidence, of which Sir Edmund 
Chambers does not seem aware, that this poem was 
really written by Raleigh the night before his 
execution. The earliest printed version Sir 
Edmund will find crowded in on the last three 
pages of Richard Brathwaite’s ‘‘ Remains After 
Death ”’ (1618), a book which appears from the 
Stationers’ Register to have been ready for the 
press before Ralegh’s execution on October 29th, 
1618. Its title there is ‘‘ By Sir W. R. which he 
writ the night before his execution.” 

To turn to Messrs. Masefield, Blunden and 
Powers; in the two former will be found all that 
the unfeeling or the conventional demand of verse. 
The collected Masefield has been enlarged to take 
poems from ‘‘ The Wanderer”? and his novels. 
The new Blunden contains some stiff fancies with 
touches of Clare and Collins. 

Mr. Powers is an American who gave up law 
for poetry some years ago; but evidently he kept 
the legal mind. He set out to discover the prin- 
ciples underlying poetry and read ‘‘ a fair part of 
all poetry written in English from Beowulf to the 
present day.’’ He marked two thousand passages 
which pleased him, went back to analyse the 
pleasure, categorised the annotations, and divided 
them into sections and sub-sections as the basis of 
this book. 

_ Most bad American poets and many bad Eng- 
lish ones are represented in the passages which 
gave him pleasure, but Mr. Powers does not pause 
to think that his untrained response to a fair part 
of all poetry may have betrayed him. And on his 


Edmund Blunden. Cobden 


method one might as well attempt to generalise or 
particularise about the nature of architecture by 
anthologising Chicago sky-scrapers, post-war 
British bungalows and council houses and Hamp- 
stead villas of 1890, with a reference here and there 
t. the Parthenon, a Gothic Cathedral, St. Sophia 
and the Karl Marxhof at Vienna. 

What Mr. Powers has never heard of (it seems) 
is the psychological investigation of Dr. Ivor 
Richards. To write of the nature of poetry without 
reference to his work or to the critical theories of 
T.S. Eliot or Herbert Read is to write in black fog 
ot ignorance. 


A FRIEND OF SCOTT 
Lady Louisa Stuart. By Susan Buchan. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 

ORD BUTE was one of the worst Prime 
Ministers England ever had; yet he may be 
pointed to for the lesson that there must be some 
good in everyone, for he begat a charming, lively 
and intelligent daughter the subject of this 
excellent memoir. Lady Louisa Stuart was not only 
al! that befitted an English lady to hold her own 
in the front rank of society at the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th century, when society 
was cleverer and more entertaining than ever before 
or since: she showed wisdom also, when she 
refused the hand of the great Henry Dundas, the 
dictator of Scotland, a bore as intolerable as stately. 
Lady Louisa’s affections were fixed on Col. 
Medows, who married another lady and became 
Governor of Madras: she consoled herself by 
writing spirited letters, some very acute sketches 
of friends and relatives, and a friendship of nearly 

twenty years with Sir Walter Scott. 

Some of the most remarkable passages in Lady 
Louisa’s sprightly spiritual life belong to the last, 
when at the age of over fifty she frequently met and 
ccrresponded with the author of Waverley, who 
confided to her in 1815 the secret of the authorship 
that was not cleared up till twelve years later. That 
she interested Scott keenly is evident ; once indeed 
he wrote to Southey ‘‘ that half his fame as a 
minstrel writer depended on a very clever ballad of 
Lady Louisa Stuart.’? The whole volume, got up 
with handsome portraits, is full of good entertain- 
ment for those with interest in the personalities 
of her age seen by a gifted and highly trained 
woman’s mind. 


MESOPOTAMIA AND EVOLUTION 
The Great Experiment. By Edith Howes. Dent. 

5s. 

HE purpose of this book—‘‘a_ biological 

introduction to sex and parenthood ’’— is 

admirable, and as long as the author keeps within 
the limits of her subject her guidance is valuable. 
Alas! there comes a time when she plunges madly 
into philosophy. She defines evolution as a 
** redeeming, all-powerful word,’”’ and adds that 
** the blessed word has only commenced its bene- 
ficent work.’’ Evolution just means change, and 
whether that change is directed towards an end 
acceptable to human ideas or not no scientist dare 
declare. The blessed word ‘‘ Mesopotamia ”’ was 
a safer slogan. 
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Herbert Gladstone. A Memoir by Sir Charles 
Mallet. Hutchinson. 18s. 


‘‘ Father, unknown to me, conceived the idea 
of getting me a seat.’’ So Herbert Gladstone 
wrote in 1880. And, of course, he got a seat— 
although not at the first attempt. Even after read- 
ing Sir Charles Mallet’s well-written book one is 
left wondering whether Herbert Gladstone wouid 
ever have been so prominent as he afterwards 
became had he not been the son of his father. 

The real interest of the book lies not so much in 
the story of the man who was by turns Chief 
Whip, Home Secretary (in the Suffragette days) 
and Governor-General of South Africa, as in the 
glimpses which it gives of what was going on in 
the Liberal Party during the dozen years or so 
before the war. It is a charming book about a 
man who had a delightful personality but who was 
never a really great public figure. 


The Existence and Immortality of the Soul. By 
H. T. Butler. Lincoln Williams. 3s. 6d. 
This well-meaning little book is disarming in its 
naiveté. It endeavours to prove the immortality 
of the soul ‘‘ by recounting observations drawn 
mainly from the largest volume in the world—the 
Book of Nature,’’ and it is to be feared that its 
effect on the modern sceptic would be about the 
same as that of Paley’s Evidences. The author, 
who is Samuel Butler’s nephew, betrays a curious 
ignorance of the admitted facts concerning hypno- 
tism, and one trembles to think what his uncle 
would have said of the whole volume. 


Victorian Portraits. By Percy Colson. Rich and 
Cowan. 10s. 6d. 

These Victorian Portraits—Prince Albert and 
Baron Stockman, Bishop Wilberforce, Harriet 
Martineau and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy—are 
all skilfully, though pungently, drawn by Mr. 
Colson. There is a trace of bitterness about the 
first (Prince Albert and Baron Stockman) which 
tends to weigh down the balance a little unneces- 
sarily against that unhappy man, but on the whole, 
these four sketches are just and discerning. 


Fighting for Fun. By Eddie Eagan. 
Dickson. 10s. 6d. 

This is one of the best books about box- 
ing we have come across for a long time. 
Eagan, as all the ‘‘fans’’ will know, was 
the Amateur Heavy-weight Champion of the 
World, and this autobiography of his proves 
that he can write almost as well as he used 
to be able to fight. His accounts of the battles 
in which he has taken part all over the world are 
as vivid and dramatic as one could wish ; they are, 
in fact, a model of their kind. The book is 
sprinkled with delicious snapshots of nearly modern 
boxers and their methods. Any chapter of it 


Lovat 


would be an admirable ‘‘ pick-me-up ” after, say, 
a heavy-weight fiasco at the Albert Hall. 


A Short Guide to New Books 


The Flint Miners of Blackpatch. By J. H. Pull, 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 


Humanity owes more to flint than to iron and 
coal. For many thousand years the human race 
depended mainly on flint for their cutting instru. 
ments and weapons, and flint was the most 
important thing obtainable. In this book Mr. Pull 
tells the story of ten years’ excavation in the pre. 
historic flint mines of Blackpatch on the downs 
behind Worthing, and draws a picture of the life 
of the miners who came to England across the sea 
some 4,000 years ago. Sir Arthur Keith in his 
Foreword describes how Mr. Pull’s curiosity was 
awakened by a series of shallow depressions in the 
turf of the downs, in the neighbourhood of a 
number of barrows, the burial-places of pre-historic 
downsmen. It struck him that they might mark 
the shafts of long-forgotten flint mines, and with 
pick and spade he proved the accuracy of his guess, 


Burma and Beyond. Sir J. George Scott. Gray- 
son. 18s. 

Sir George Scott is an authority on Burma and 
the Burmese, and in this interesting and excellent 
book he gives an account of the many savage and 
inhospitable tribes he encountered during an ex- 
pedition into the ‘‘ beyond.’’ This is probably 
the first book available to the general public, in 
which an account of these people has been written, 
and, since expeditions in these regions are now 
officially discouraged, its importance as a source 
of knowledge needs no emphasis. The many 
photographs add appreciably to the pleasure of an 
authoritative and fascinating book. 


Sketches from Cambridge. By a Don (Leslie 
Stephen), with a foreword by G. M. Trevelyan. 
Oxford University Press. Humphrey Milford. 
6s. net. 

The Cambridge—and Oxford—of to-day will 
welcome this reprint of Leslie Stephen’s sketches 
which were originally published in 1865. It may 
be that the tradition of the Don of Trinity Hall 
has faded, but even to this day his name is con- 
nected with certain famous stories: notably the tale 
of the intoxicated undergraduate who was fdund 
by his tutor Brown clinging to a tree in the Col- 
lege garden and trying to drive'a corkscrew into 
the bark. ‘* What on earth are you about?” 
asked Brown. ‘‘ I’m screwing up that old fool 
Brown into his room,”’ was the touching reply. 


The Breezy Coast. By A. A. Thomson. Jenkins. 
Ts. 6d. 

Mr. Thomson’s books on Scotland are well 
known, and deservedly so, and this new addition 
is well worthy of the company it goes to join. 
The author takes us for a trip with him up the 
East Coast from Berwick to John o’ Groats, with 
one short détour inland to have a look at Glamis 
and Kirriemuir. ‘‘ The Breezy Coast ’’ is an en- 
trancing book, and it is very well worth making 
the journey with Mr. Thomson as companion. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE AND REFORM 


Recollections of a Prison Governor. By Lieut.-Col. 
Cc. E. F. Rich, D.S.O. Hurst and Blackett. 
18s. 


HAT stone walis need not a prison make for 
the spirit of a prisoner governor becomes 
evident to the reader of Colonel Rich before he has 
got five pages into this delightfully amusing and 
instructive book. Whoever is out to be amused 
can order the book at once without the least fear 
of disappointment. The comedy of prison life, 
thoroughly understood by prisoners who delight in 
bamboozling sentimental visitors, comes out in a 
bunch of delectable stories: ‘‘ male and female 
created He them,’’ as Colonel Rich remarks, and 
Susan and Maud Jones and their like of both sexes, 
throw killing sidelights on the mentality and 
methods of the criminal classes. 


Too Much Mollycoddling 


Everybody will relish these, and Colonel Rich's 
own buoyant personality that got the better of 
almost all the inmates under his charge and pro- 
cured a number of handsome testimonials to him. 
But everybody ought to be made to read Colonel 
Rich’s book for the instruction to be gained from it. 
Governor of five prisons in England—Wakefield, 
Maidstone, where he quelled the celebrated mutiny, 
Northampton, Liverpool and Wandsworth—and 
for seven years head of Borstal, he has a right, 
such as few men can claim to be heard on the im- 
portant subject of prison discipline and reform; the 
more so as he was throughout his career a practical 
and successful reformer. Colonel Rich’s delib- 
erate opinion is that sound discipline is being 
undermined throughout the country by molly- 
coddling and sloppy sentimentalism, that the 
Borstal system, which he ardently supports and did 
much to develop, is being injured by the same 
cause, and that it is also responsible to a large 
extent for the present alarming growth of violent 
and sadic crime. 


The Rope and the ‘‘Cat™ 


Capital punishment and the ‘‘cat’’ Colonel Rich 
considers among the most important weapons of 
society in its struggle with crime; but the rope 
should not be applied in all cases of murder, 
which Colonel Rich thinks should be differentiated, 
and the ‘‘cat’’ should be applied less sparingly and 
extended to more than cases of robbery with vio- 
lence and white slave trafficking, e.g., to indecent 
assault. Colonel Rich’s book is invaluable_to all 
seeking guidance on these difficult subjects, and 
should be put ex officio into the hands of every 
M.P. and magistrate in the country. In a useful 
preface introducing Colonel Rich to the public, 
Lord Justice Wright, deliberately understates the 
truth in saying that his recollections ‘‘ will demand 
and receive the serious attention of all interested.”’ 
Colonel Rich deals with matters vital to us all, and 
his opinion, based on a lifetime of intelligent ex- 
perience, cannot be neglected. 


AN EPSTEIN BIBLE. 


Jacob Epstein. By L. B. Powell. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


HE author makes no bones about it; he says 
right out that a number of the sculptor’s 
works recently exhibited in London are dealt with 
from the point of view of one whose conviction it 
is that they are ‘‘ among the rarest manifestations 
of purely creative genius in our time, and will be 
increasingly so regarded in the future.” 


That as it may be, but we must confess to a 
mild surprise when we read on the fly leaf a quota- 
tion from the Book of Genesis: ‘*‘ And Jacob was 
left alone; and there wrestled a man with him 
until the breaking of the day. ... And Jacob 
asked him, and said, ‘ Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name.’ And he said, ‘ Wherefore is it that thou 


dost ask after my name?’ And he blessed him 
there.”’ 


The only bit of restraint shown by Mr. Powell 
is when he refrains from going on with the Book 
of Genesis: ‘‘ And Jacob called the name of the 
place Peniel, for I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.”’ 

Just why Mr. Powell stopped short at verse 
twenty-nine instead of going on to verse thirty we 
find it difficult to understand, for his whole book 
suggests that Jacob Epstein was sent into the 
world to round off a job which was imperfectly 
begun by God. 


Chapman & 


Overdone 


It is rather overdone ; everything that Epstein 
has ever achieved is too perfect. 

For those who bow the knee to Epstein, Mr. 
Powell’s book will be invaluable, for if they learn 
a few of the involved passages off by heart they 
will be able to discuss sculpture with anybody. 


The book is an extremely clever account of why 
Mr. Powell thinks that the birth of Epstein signal- 
ised the Second Coming. It tells little about 


Epstein himself and nothing whatever about the 
Café Royal. 


N.B.—Mr. Powell does not quote chapter forty- 
two of the Book of Genesis, which describes how 
Jacob was the man who “ saw that there was corn 
in Egypt.” 


A LOT FOR A SHILLING 


A Book of Thoughts on Friendship. A Book of 
Thoughts on Hope. A Book of Thoughts on 
Courage. Elkin, Mathews & Marrot. 1s. each. 

Friendship; Hope; and Courage. And where 
would we be without them? You can dip into these 
three small books (beautifully written and decorated 
by hand) and you can find in their pages ‘‘ a cordial 
and a stirrup cup ’’; you can find ointment for the 
deepest wound ; and you can find your own inner- 
most thoughts expressed in beautiful prose. 


One of the gems comes from Thackeray. ‘‘ We 
are most of us very lonely in this world, you who 


have any who love you, cling to them and thank 
God.” 
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Novels in Brief 


Great Dust. By Peter Traill. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


Peter Traill’s ‘‘ Great Dust ”’ is a mixture of a 
small stream and a deep lake. It runs this way 
and that; it bubbles and froths and skips; and then 
suddenly it turns into a lake as deep as it is 
unexpected. 


Five men and one woman invariably play poker 
for very high stakes, every one of them friends. 
One evening, Lapwood, the principal character, 
discovers that one of the five has stolen five green 
counters during a temporary fusing of the lights. 
And yet he has known each of the five for more 
years than he can care to remember. He is a vin- 
dictive man, this Lapwood of Mr. Traill’s, and he 
sets himself the task of finding out which of his 
friends has done this very peculiar thing. Peculiar 
because they are all rich, and up to the evening 
when it all happened he had imagined them honest. 
So which? And why? 


To tell you more of the plot would probably incur 
Mr. Traill’s grave displeasure, but the end of the 
book is extraordinarily tragic. Lapwood delves into 
the privacy of the lives of them all and in each case 
he finds out a tragic and pitiable secret and with 
disgusting ruthlessness exposes in turn his one time 
friends. As usual Mr. Traill’s dialogue is quite 
the best part of him and the stage managing of his 
five rather pitiable puppets is the work of a master. 


Green and Black. By J.G. Kemp. John Murray. 
7s. 6d. 


A first novel, and the best tribute we can pay it 
is to say that we hope the next one will be as good. 
It is a well-written story of the days of David 
Garrick and John Wesley, with plenty of love and 
plenty of gallantry, plenty of wooing and winning 
and losing. A subsidiary ‘‘ take-it-or-leave-it ”’ 
sort of courtship between a confirmed old bachelor 
farm servant and the ‘‘ Wise Woman ” to whose 
cottage in the woods the girls crept to have their 
fortunes told is a gem. Good, clean, refreshing 
old-fashioned stuff. 


Dark Morality. By Mary Howard. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


On page four we are told that ‘‘ he spent one 
night in the company of a jolly little whore he had 
found in Shaftesbury Avenue. She was eighteen, 
slim as a willow wand and dressed in_ scarlet. 
But her underclothes were dirty and her flat an 
unventilated muddle.’’ This young woman 
doesn’t appear again; which is a pity, because, 
notwithstanding her dirty underclothes, she 
couldn't possibly have been as nauseating as other 
people in the book. A few weeks ago there was 
an ‘‘ Argument ”’ in the Saturday Review about 
professionalism and amateurism. The little 
scarlet-dressed girl in Shaftesbury Avenue makes 
the ‘‘ heroine ” of ‘‘ Dark Morality ’’ look like the 
worst type of, cheating amateur. The one thing 


to be said for the book is that it makes you want 
to take a walk over the downs on a windy day, 
The “ jacket ’’ says that Mary Howard is in her 


‘““ early twenties.’’ Most people, having read her 
book, would imagine her to be much younger, 


Eight Bells. By Lt.-Col. W. P. Drury. Rich 
and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


Romance—and the Sea. Colonel Drury has 
mixed these two ingredients with deft hands into 
his new novel ‘‘ Eight Bells.’’ A very happy mix. 
ture, indeed, one which cannot fail to provide two 
or three hours of real enjoyment to the average 
reader. This is a rattling good yarn, honest and 
straightforward, and with none of the pretensions 
towards modernism with which so many books 
nowadays are impregnated. Romance—and the 
Sea. What more could one ask of a novel? 


More Great Ghost Stories. Collected and Edited 
by Harrison Dale. Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 44, 


Here they are in abundance—Daniel Defoe, 
Dickens, James Grant, Mrs. Oliphant, William 
Austin, and a full helping of others. The com. 
piler claims that the book contains tales which 
have not previously been reprinted, but they are 
so good, so replete with shudders and shivers that 
we would not mind if they had been. The stories 
are classics of their kind.- 


The Sleepwalkers. By H. Broch. Translated by 
W. and E. Muir. Secker. 10s. 


The publishers proudly describe this work as 
“ the greatest imaginative prose work that has 
appeared in Europe since the war.’’ It must cer- 
tainly be one of the longest, 650 closely printed 
pages. This ponderous production of the Teutonic 
mind must have cost its author untold pains, and 
it is very rare that he has any pity for his reader. 
The last section is simply chaotic, the narrative 
being cut into slabs by the interpolation of inter- 
minable polysyllabic philosophical disquisitions, 
and a disconnected subsidiary tale, sometimes in 
prose, sometimes in verse, which the chapter head- 
ings assure us deals—Heaven knows why—with a 
Salvation Army girl in Berlin. Yet the book is 
not without its merits: there is some good char- 
acter drawing and minute description, but life is 
too short for works of this kind. 


Who Spoke Last? By John V. Turner. Putnam’s. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Amos Petrie, fisher of pike and of mur- 
derers, throws a light on the methods of the Public 
Prosecutor’s office at present wholly unsuspected. 
His clothes, his taste for beer, his courage, and 
his logic alike fascinate us. Mr. John V. Turner 
has here built them into the central arch of a 
Stock Exchange ramp mystery, spangled with 
incidents as exciting as the hardest-bitten reader 
could wish. Not the least attractive point about 
the book is that the title, the answer to which must 
evidently supply the solution to the murder of 
Bedlay, fraudulent financier—but, hush! we are 
observed. 
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THE RADIANCE OF ETERNITY 


Music and Its Lovers. By Vernon Lee, M.D. 
Grant Allen & Unwin. 18s. 


R. VERNON LEE has written an empirical 
D study of emotional and imaginative response 
to music; the work has taken her twenty years and 
is still incomplete, or at least inconclusive. The 
fault is not with the author but with the giant task 
she has essayed, i.e., to discover why certain 
music will seem good to some and bad to others, 
to analyse the nature and variety of the responses 
that have given her keen concern, to treat 
aesthetics as an introduction to psychology. Dr. 
Lee’s method has been in part to issue a formidable 
questionnaire in English, French and German, to 
which nearly 150 replies had been received before 
the Great War broke out. In Italy, later on, 
120 documents were accepted as valid, the work 
continued and publication ensued. Yet for all her 
efforts, music remains, just as Carlyle found it, 
a kind of inarticulate unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge of the infinite.” 


The questionnaire was divided into sixteen parts 
and nothing could be more searching. The first 


four with twenty-one queries in all, relate to the © 


musical knowledge of the person answering, then 
come ten questions under three heads relating to 
the effects of sound, then five queries on personal 
preferences. Search into further effects and states 
of mind adds upwards of twenty searching 
interrogatories. 


An Unsatisfactory Method 


The method is as thorough as the investigation, 
but equally unsatisfactory. How can it help our 
understanding to be told of Beethoven ‘‘ he walks 
among the deep _ invisibles.”’ And again 
** Beethoven is sometimes thin and dull, arid in 
music and emotion.’’ Has the writer listened to 
the Symphonies and the Sonatas rendered by 
Schnabel? ‘‘ Tristan is unhealthy and morbid.”’ 
‘Most natural things seem in Wagner symbols 
of pure love, most uplifting.’ ‘‘ Wagner is more 
likely to be immoral because he makes a more 
direct appeal to the senses.’’ This is the spirit after 
the Victorian era made audible. ‘‘Mozart is over- 
rated.” ‘* When I hear Mozart, I feel fresh and 
young myself.” ‘‘ I’m not prepared to live with- 
out Chopin.’”’ ‘‘ I have no use for Chopin.’’ Quot 
homines tot sententiae; in all: probability what we 
win from music is just a response to our own vibra- 
tions, the vibrations that are the expression of the 
self at its present stage of evolution, and all analysis 
of effects of music, whether upon highbrow or low- 
brow, is in truth, an examination not of music, but 
of those who hear it. Our responses are glimpses 
of self revelation. 


Dr. Lee has gone far below the surface of a 
fascinating problem, but an examination of the 
results she has achieved must surely leave the 
reader convinced that truth has eluded her as it 
eludes us all. If we seek to get back to the source 
of the colours of the spectrum, we do but discover 
the overwhelming white light that is responsible 
for them. This we can break up but we cannot 
analyse. 


SOME AIRY NOTHINGS 
Argentine Tango. By Philip Guedalla. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
R. PHILIP GUEDALLA knows so much 
—or so we must suppose—about South 
America that he cannot write about it profitably for 
those who do not. He seems afraid of saying any- 
thing that we all ought already to know, and there- 
fore ends by not telling us anything at all. An 
atmosphere of dilettante superiority pervades his 
sketches and, where we should like faithful descrip- 
tion, we are served with deliberate flippancy. 

This is all very well in family letters, written to 
people up in the subject or at least interested in the 
writer’s pet whims: in print it is a different matter. 
Where, for instance, is the point, or the fun if it 
comes to that, of saying about Rio de Janeiro that 
‘* tremendous avenues of palms stalk through its 
streets, like one of Mr. Gladstone’s perorations ’’ ? 
Wellington and Palmerston make appearances in 
these pages that must be unexpected to persons 
ignorant of Mr. Guedalla’s achievements. But 
doubtless none such exist. Doubtless too there is 
a public that will appreciate his disquisitions on 
airy nothings no less when the nothings are 
dowered with South American names. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
10 vol loth sie 
vols., cloth, £10 net; half morocco, £17 10s, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says——‘‘I brought myself = on 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ which is the best thing extant 
of its size. The new edition is one of my latest joys.” 


CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Edition, 3 vols., cloth, £3 net; half-morocco, £6 net 
A History, critical and biographical, of Authors in the 
English tongue from the earliest times to the present day, 
with specimens of their writings. Illustrated. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


The great of all Nations and all Times. New Edition, 
1,006 pages, cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 30s. net 


CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY 


Popular Edition, 58. net 
Comasising the Words in use from the latter part of the 
seventeenth century to the present day. 


CHAMBERS’S 
TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY 


7s. 6d. net 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. Thoroughly Re- 
vised Edition. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Key above the Door,” etc. 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 


By MAURICE WALSH. 17s. 6d. net 

A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story rendered from the Scots and 

Gaelic. ‘‘ David Gordon is a great figure in a great story, 

not less rich in colour and atmosphere than in stirring inci- 

dent and adventure. In these and other qualities and features 

4 a fine romance, Mr. Walsh has outdone himself.”— 
cotseman. 


THE SMALL DARK MAN (10th Edition) 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 


The Spectator says: “ One of the freshest books it has ever 
read. 


been our joy 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR Edition) 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 
“*T am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three 
M. BARRIE. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN (14tb Edition) 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 
Punch says:—‘‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me 
genuine entertainment. A story whose characters are 
gloriously alive.” 


WwW. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 
38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1, and EDINBURGH 
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Two Admirals—and Sam 


The Sailor’s Nelson. By Admiral Mark Kerr, 
C.B., M.V.O. Hurst & Blackett. 18s. 


AM was a Hampshire lad, a seaman on board 

the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,’’ Collingwood’s 

Flagship, and after Trafalgar he wrote to his 
father as follows :— 


“Honoured Father, 

‘This comes to tell you that I am alive and hearty, 
except three fingers: but that’s not much. It might 
have been my head. I told my brother Tom I should 
like to see a greadly battle, and I have seen one, and we 
have peppered the Combine rarely; and for the matter 
of that, they fought us pretty tigerish for French and 
Spanish. Three of our Mess are killed and four of us 
winged. But to tell you the truth of it, when the game 
began, I wished myself at Warnborough with the plough 
again, but when they had given us one duster, and I 
found myself snug and tight, I damned’ well set to in 
good earnest, and thought no more of being killed than 
if I were at Murrel Green Fair, as I was presently as 
busy and black as a collier. How my fingers got 
knocked overboard I don’t know, but off they are, and 
I never missed them till I wanted them... . 

‘Our dear Adiniral Nelson is killed : so we have paid 
pretty sharply for licking ’em. I never set eyes on him, 
for which I am both sorry and glad; for, to be sure, I 
should have liked to have seen him—but then, all the 
men in our ship who have seen him are such soft toads, 
they have done nothing but blast. their eyes and cry, 
ever since he was killed. God bless you: chaps that 
fought like the devil sit down and cry like a wench. I 
am still in the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,”’ but the Admiral has 
left her, for she is like a horse without a bridle, so he is 
in a frigate that he may be here there and everywhere, 
for he’s as cute as a here and there one, and as bold as 
a lion, for all he can cry. I saw his tears with my own 
eyes, when the boat hailed and said my lord was dead. 
So no more at present from your dutiful son, Sam.”’ 


We are grateful to Sam and we are grateful to 
Admiral Mark Kerr, not only for giving us Sam's 
letter, but for giving us a book about Nelson that 
is written quite frankly and unashamedly with the 
pen of the hero-worshipper. The Nile, Copen- 
hagen, Trafalgar—they are all dealt with vividly 
and exhaustively, and Admiral Mark Kerr sets out 
to prove that Trafalgar was fought on the consum- 
mate plan issued by Lord Nelson in his Memoran- 
dum, and also to deny the accusation ‘ levelled 
by some writers of having gone into action in a 
fleet-order which would have been, with one ex- 


ception, the worst possible that could have been 
devised.”’ 


Commonplace Sins 


Admiral Mark Kerr realises that it is impossib!e 
to avoid touching on the subject of Nelson’s love 
for ‘‘ that rare and wonderful woman who raised 
herself from the lowest rung of domestic servants 
to be the wife of an ambassador and the intimate 
friend of some of the foremost men of the time.”’ 

There is a hint of special pleading in his method 
of approach, for he begins by asking whether sins 
regarded (in those days) as somewhat common- 
place in a small man should assume large propor- 
tions when committed by a great one. His answer 
is Surely not!” 

He goes on to argue as follows: History and 
biology lead us to believe that genius is, in 


general, coupled with a sensuous disposition, and 
that the man of imagination is inclined to build 
up a fanciful fabric of charm round a sometimes 
unworthy object which he has endowed with ideal 
qualities that have no real existence outside the 
creative realm of his own brain. In the course of 
time disillusionment usually comes, and then a 
new idol has to be created to fill up the void in the 
artistic mind. He points out that Nelson was “ so 
far superior to most minds of high intellect ”’ that 
he remained loyal to the end of his life to the 
object of his one deep passion. 

So strongly does Admiral Mark Kerr feel about 
the matter that he writes down the refusal of a 
pension to Lady Hamilton as “ an eternal stain 
on the political escutcheon of Great Britain.”’ 

Possibly Admiral Mark Kerr occasionally ‘‘turns 
the blind eye,’’ but he has written a fine book that 
will appeal to the general reader as much as to the 
naval expert. 


Next Week's Broadcasting 


HE B.B.C. is celebrating its tenth birthday 
next week and in honour of the event is 
giving a party which will last for seven whole days, 


The little chap is justifiably proud of his five 
million licences and nobody is going to grumble 
if he shows off a bit. 

It would be obviously impossible to give a list 


- of the presents which he will receive, so there is 


nothing for it but to be invidious and mention a 
few which will probably give him the greatest 
pleasure. 

Broadcasting House is giving him a_ beautiful 
present in the form of a personally conducted tour 
of itself (Nov. 14th, 8 p.m., National); Berlin 
is weighing in with a Radio Pot-pourri, but un- 
fortunately on the same date and at the same time, 
but on the Regional wavelength; A. J. Alan is 
invited to the party and is bringing with him 
““Two Zoo Tickets’’ (Nov. l5th, 10.35 p.m., 
National); Vienna is sending him ‘* Der Rosen- 
kavalier ’’ straight from the State Opera House 
(Nov. 17th., 7 p.m., Regional) ; the Outside Broad- 
cast Director is going shares with H. G. Wells 
and L. du Garde Peach in presenting him with an 
expensive set of ‘‘ Communications ’’ (Nov. 19th, 
9.50 p.m., National); while six Dance Bands— 
including Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra—are 
going to blow saxophones at him from 10.45 p.m. 
till midnight (Nov. 19th) on every conceivable 
wavelength. 

The remaining gifts will be on view at various 
times during the week. Carriages at midnight on 
Saturday, Nov. 19th. 

He is undoubtedly a very lucky youngster, and 
it is not improbable that he will be extremely tired 
after his exertions. If he is, we older people must 
make allowances. After all, we hope to enjoy the 
party as much as he does. 
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The Saturday Acrostics 


New Series 
We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 


RULES 


Ruies.—(1) The book chosen must be named when the 
solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 
reviewed in the current issue. (2) The price of the book 
must not exceed half-a-guinea. (3) Envelopes must be 
marked Acrostic” and addressed to the AcRosTiIC 
EpiToR, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by first post on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 8. 


My First’s A TRIFLE RICH? THEN WITH MY SECOND 
EAT IT! 

Iy ROASTED TO A TURN, YOU WILL NOT QUICKLY BEAT 
IT 


. Old Egypt’s script men read; who held the key? 
I. 
. Behead what he received who sold his Lord to die. 
. What Danish Hamlet styles ‘‘ a heaven-kissing 
hill.” 
. How should we come by this if whales were none 
to kill? 
. In dancing she delights: her Grecian name 
denotes it. 
. Whose tummy aches with me, a_ sad affliction 
votes it, 
Clip at each end a beast in British woods at home. 
. Heart of what formed the heart of mighty Czesar’s 
Rome. 
9. Occurrimg here and there, not found in every place. 
10. By longest river reached when it has run its race. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 7. 


Two FOREIGN BEASTS THAT MOVE BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS, 
BAFFLING AT TIMES THE HUNTER’S KEENEST HOUNDS. 


Through stormy seas this barque Chineses steer. 
Of crested bird the Latin name fits here. 

His incantations wise men do nct fear. 
From this what fervent supplications rise! 
Behead a type that must have met your eyes. 
Fierce fish still immature detach from toad. 
Primeval man it served as an abode. 

Soon cloys. Dismiss the bravest of the brave. 
A euphemism, sometimes, for a knave. 

Core of a coin we now but seldom see. 

A law writ large, with letters three times three. 


SOLUTION oF AcRosTic No. 7. 
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1The Hoopoe is one of our rarest visitants, though it 
has sometimes bred in England. It is common in the 
south of France. 

2Marshal Ney (1769-1815) was called ‘“‘ the bravest of 
the brave.”’ 


The winner of Acrostic No. 6 was Richard Wilson, to 
whom a book has been sent. He has chosen “‘ Josephus,” 
by Lion Feuchtwanger. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


FY PEWRITER ? 


Let your next machine be an English-made BAR-LOCK. It 
has every feature essential to efficient typing, all modern 
improvements and several advantages exclusive to itself. 


Here are three only: 


Instantly detachable and removable 


carriages, one base thus serving for six different lengths; 
Ten Key Tabulator; Patented Ribbon Device, ensuring perfect 


alignment and impression. 


There is no increase in price. 


BAR-LOCK 


Also the 


BAR-LET 
PORTABLE 


Puce £8:8:0 case 


(Easy Payment Terms if desired.) Phone 4 


TYPEWRITERS 


BAR-LOCK: (1925) CO. NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


LONDON AGENTS: 


INSOLL & COMPANY, Southwark Street, S.E.1. Phone Hop 2033 
f i q 
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S commonly anticipated the completion of the 
Conversion operations has been followed by 
a decided fall in the price of Gilt Edged. The 
strong official support of the market having been 
removed the holders for the rise have naturally 
been taking their profit. Moreover the psychology 
of the investor, both here and in New York, has 
evidently been suffering a change. He is be- 
coming to an increasing degree, albeit with dis- 
crimination and caution, a buyer of equities. The 
result is reflected in the decline of the fixed interest 
price levels and a rise of those for ordinary shares. 
If only there could be detected clear evidence that 
a general industrial revival was setting in the swing 
would be entirely justified and would soon become 
pronounced. 


Meanwhile, although the immediate probability 
is for a further slight sagging in Gilt Edged prices, 
prospects in that market rather further ahead are 
bound to be strongly affected by our central bank- 
ing policy. If it should appear to the authorities 
that a closer approximation of the market rate to 
the official rate were desirable and if, in order to 
bring it about, credit were contracted, a more 
definite fall in the value of Gilt Edged securities 
would be certain. 


The Fundamental Issue 


The preoccupation with the value of Government 
securities, inevitable when powerful influences have 
been at work to modify them, is not a situation that 
one would wish to continue. What everyone is look- 
ing for is some indication that the fundamental 
inequalities which are bringing about an increasing 
poverty in all parts of the world are in course of 
adjustment. The evidence of such adjustment is 
almost non-existent. The Preparatory Committee 
ot the World Conference seems likely to be at 
loggerheads on the fundamental issue. The issue 
is really a simple one. In homely language it is 
just a question of willingness to take one’s gruel. 
No one is willing to take it and everyone is striving 
to pass the disagreeable dish to his neighbour. 


The first task before the World Conference will 
be the resolution of the problem of ‘‘ reflation.”’ 
But, at the Preparatory Committee, the question 
who is to take the preliminary step is producing 
a condition of stalemate. Are prices to be raised 
and barriers to trade removed before the general 
restoration of the gold standard? We say, with 
much justification, that we cannot return to gold 
until the relative price levels of the world have been 
restored to something like a true equilibrium and 
until trade between nations has been set free so that 
the liabilities of one nation to another may be dis- 


charged in goods without putting undue strai 
gold. The gold standard Souter, on the oil 
hand, are unwilling to remove their trade barriers 
and to begin reflation until they feel secure from the 
competitive. danger of a fluctuating 
exchange. 


While this vicious circle continues to exist no 
progress is possible. And, unfortunately, our 
policy in other ways is calculated to rivet the chains 
of the circle more tightly upon all concerned. The 
world being in a state of extreme disequilibrium, 
a disequilibrium as between debtor and creditor 
and as between the prices of one set of goods and 
services relatively to the other, what are we doj 
to bring these relative prices into that relation which 
will permit of the exchange of goods on a profitable 
basis and so set the forces of production free? The 
answer is that we are doing the opposite of what 
is needed. By greatly restricting imports we are 
striving to raise our own prices to a profitable level 
for our own producers in our own market. Our 
market is so important an element in world trade 


Will you express by gift your appreciation of 
ophthalmic advice, if you have benefited thereby, 
of sound sight if you are so blessed or of the 
splendid work which is beirg done at the 


WESTERN OPHTHALMIG HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


H. W. Hon. Sec. 


PATIENTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Suffering from Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord 
are sent for Treatment to the 


HOSPITAL FOR 


EPILEPSY AND PARALYSIS 


and other Diseases of the Nervous System, 
MAIDA VALE, LONDON, W., ENGLAND, 


Where they are attended by Physicians who are 

constantly additional experience ip dealing 
cases of obscure disease. The now 

Gebt for the first time in 40 years and a very URGENT 


APPEAL is being made for £25,000. 
H. W. BURLEIGH, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,00 
LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Stret 
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that the result of restriction is to accentuate the state 
of over-supply existing elsewhere, thereby con- 
tributing to the further fall of external prices, 
intensifying the price disequilibrium, and creating 
a situation in which our own industries suffer still 
more acutely from depression and competition. 


National Self Sufficiency 


There is but one logical end to this process, a 
condition of national self sufficiency. 

Take the present situation in British agriculture. 
The demand for the protection of British agricul- 
ture is supported by letters to the Press calling 
attention to the fact that while we have only some 
1,200,000 workers engaged on the land Germany 
has 8,000,000. The German level, attained by 
high protection, is held up as a proper goal at 
which toaim. Do these high protectionists realise 
the meaning of their proposals? One has only 
to discuss the German economic situation with any 
leading German economist to be told that Germany 
to-day is groaning under an impossible burden 
imposed by the obligation to maintain a volume of 
agricultural activity which is entirely incompatible 
with the standard of life of the German people. 
How can Great Britain reconcile the prospect of a 
great agricultural expansion with the payment of 
farm wages which will continue to have a real 
purchasing power within measurable distance of 
that now enjoyed? The two things are impossible. 


If we despair of restoring the freedom of ex- 
change in the world at large on a permanent basis 
of true relative values we must aim at self 
sufficiency. But we must understand where we are 
going and what will happen. We are inevitably 
making for a much lower standard of life and the 
necessity for a much smaller population. We shall 
have an army of unemployed which will slowly eat 
up our capital resources while they last and then die 
slowly of starvation unless violent social dis- 
turbances hasten the process. 


How little the realities of the situation seem to 
be understood is apparent from the report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission which has 
Just been issued. Neither the majority nor the 
minority of the members give any indication that 
they visualise the situation as substantially more 
than one of maintenance and of public finance. The 
Proposal of the majority is pettifogging in thie 
extreme and the recommendation that three classes 
of unemployed shall be recognised, to be relieved 
in three separate ways by three sets of authorities, 
in the expectation that the tripartite division will 
safeguard the whole system of relief from abuse, is 
contrary to reason and experience. But the report 
of the Commission is typical. We seem incapable 
of rising, in our approach to the economic problems 
of the moment, above the level of applicants for 
relief. Every interest, hard pressed, is crying for 
a scheme of restriction, of privilege, in a word for 
poor relief, while the whole world is becoming 
Poorer because restrictions are preferred to the 
inevitable process of price adjustment without 
which the world can never again become 
economically free. 


COMPANY MEETING 
ELECTRIC anno MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 

The adjourned first ordinary general meeting of Electric 
and Musical Industries, Ltd., was held on Thursday last 
at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Alfred Clark (the chairman) said that negotiations 
which had been in progress for a considerable period 
before, were brought to finality in the Spring of 1931 and 
the terms of the merger agreed whereby the shareholders 
exchanged their holdings in the 2 subsidiary companies 
for shares in Electric and Musical Industries. The 
organisations which had previously been in competition 
with one another were thereby joined as from July Ist, 
1931. Independently the two companies had been built 
up, in the light of accumulated experience, slowly and 
conservatively from the beginning of the century. 
Up to the time of the present depression, the results 
had been highly profitable and the two companies had 
been in an enviable position. 

There were few Governments which had not taken steps 
in recent times to limit imports, and one of the results 
of those universal restrictions had been a shortage of 
supply of the companies’ products in the particular 
country involved, and another had been a material in- 
crease in the cost of goods that they succeeded in land- 
ing. It was not surprising, therefore, that there had been 
an important decrease in the amount of goods they had 
been able to sell and, as a sub-normal output affected 
factory costs, to decreased sales might be ascribed the 
losses they had incurred. 


EFFECTING SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMIES 

As soon as the merger had been agreed to, steps had 
been rapidly taken to meet the situation. Every effort 
had been made to take full advantage of the possibilities 
of manufacturing economies which the merger afforded. 
The period which he was attempting to describe had seen 
a phenomenal increase in public interest in radio broad- 
casting in the British Isles. The close connection between 
radio and the gramophone had already brought their com- 
panies into that industry, and their rapid advances in 
research had resulted in the modern and perfected radio 
receiving sets and radio-gramophones, which had achieved 
such a popularity with the public. The previous acquisi- 
tion of the business and rights of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. in that field placed them in a strong posi- 
tion, of which full advantage had been taken, and goods 
now marketed through separate channels under the Trade 
Marks ‘‘ Marconiphone.”’ ‘‘ Columbia ” and ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice ’? were leaders in the new industry. 


GROWTH OF RADIO AND RADIO-GRAMOPHONE BUSINESS 


The output of radio and radio-gramophone goods had 
now assumed very large proportions. Their factories em- 
ployed on that work had been originally constructed, 
designed and laid out for the economical manufacture of 
mechanical gramophones. In order to utilise them on 4 
large scale in the highly competitive electrical field, they 
had had partly to be replanned and reorganised, and 
that work had been carried out and completed in England 
in time for the present season. 

As to the outlook for the undertaking, the two com- 
panies had been organised to trade internationally, and it 
was the accumulated earnings from all countries which 
had given them in the past a handsome total of profits. 
It was not sufficient for them to make profits in a few 
countries only, from the profits of which must be de- 
ducted the losses made in others. That meant that, until 
the prihcipal countries returned to more normal condi- 
tions, the two companies would be handicapped with 
regard to substantial earnings. When that time came, 
as they believed it surely would come, he had no doubt 
that they would prosper as in the past, endowed as they 
were with the great experience and man power derived 
from the merging of the two largest concerns in the 
industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Literary Shipping 
ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compo- A 
sitions also considered for publication. Known or = Pp. & O. & BRITISH IND IA 4 os ie 
unknown writers invited send MSS. Pergr Derex, Lrp., = 
Dept. 8.R., 108, Charing X Road, London, W.C.2. = Freque nan Regular Sailings from 
= N 
HE COMING RACE. New Edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” = EGYPT, SUDAN, INDIA PERSIAN @ULIT BURMA 
T with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. = CEYLON STRAIT CHINA, JAPAN MAUBITIUE 
age | results for health, throat and voice. 38. 6d— = ZEALAND, etc., etc. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. = P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also 
= Tickets of P. at O., Cony and New Zealand 
=> ipping ompanies. 
OVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed = reenact 
by experienced Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grate- = Stree city te 
ful Testimonials.—Tue Lonpon Literary Acency, Recent = Leadenhall Street, B.C. EIGHT 3 
= r 
House, Recent Srreer, W.1. = & 0. or Bd.) APPLY, venta GRAY DAWES REET, 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 3S 
Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Pra for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and Ceylon ——. 
leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed Fo. CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, LCS. 
in 1-lb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy Results, 1932. 


ery from Eastern Imports, Lrp., 141, Moorgate, London, 
.C.2, 


REAT VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a _ beautiful, 
powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific, 
Silent Method; infallible cure for stammering and all vocal 
defects.—Free particulars and astounding testimony to 
Pror. Rerp, 541, Wigan Road, Bolton, Lancs. E. 


DrEts OF SCHOOLS, Hostels, and similar institutions 
analysed, and advice given on nutrition, with especial 
reference to economy and modern discoveries in dietetics. 
—Particulars and terms from MRS. MOTTRAM (late 
Student in Institutional Administration at King’s College 
of Household and Social Science, London University), 42 
Heath Drive, Potter’s Bar. 


IVIL SERVANT (retired) desires post; secretarial, 
library or literary. Apply Box 141, Saturday Review, 
18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W 4 


Of the fifty-nine vacancies announced, thirty have beep 
offered to different candidates who studied at 
DAVIES’S, 
5, Sussex Place, W.2. 


Exhibitions 


NEw ENGLISH ART CLUB, New Burlington Galleries, 
Burlington Gardens, W.1. 
83rd Exhibition Now Open. 


Padd. 3351/52. 


Daily 10—5. Closes Dec. 2. 
Typing 
YPEWRITING. Any MSS. 1/- per 1.000. Accuracy 
guaranteed. Unsolicited testimonials. Returned 


same day. MacDonald, 15, Ellerker Gardens. Richmond. 


Hotels, &c. 


UXTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. Telegrams: 
COMFORTABLE.” 
GOUTHWOLD. Swan Hotel. Telephone: 5. 
GOUTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. Telephone: 53. 


TRENCESTER.—King’s Head Hotel. 


’Phone, 55. 
First Class. 


Moderate Terms. 


The Llandudno Hydro 


OFFERS LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION 
AT REASONABLE RATES 


Situated in centre of Bay. Excellent cuisine. 

The finest dining room in Wales. Lounge, 

Billiard and Ball Rooms. Separate Turkish, 

Russian and Plunge Baths, Electric Lift. 
Ample Garage. 


Tariff on application to the Manageress, The Hydro, Llandudno 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the Sarurpay 

Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of 

old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 
and all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sixpence per line 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Advertisement Manager, Sarurpay Eaview, 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Your Friend Abroad 
is still interested 
in England. 


MAKE SURE THAT HE RECEIVES 
The SATURDAY REVIEW REGULARLY 
BY FILLING IN A SUBSCRIPTION 
FORM AND POSTING IT TO : 


The Publisher, 
The Saturday Review, 


18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Foreign Subscription Rate: 17/6 per annum 
(postage included) 


by. he Proprietors, THE 


Dy name | Co., Lrp., 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi (Felepbene Temple Bar 3157, 
iro lines) in the Parish of St. Paul, im the Gp London, and Prin Press, Lp., Andrew 
London, C.4. Saturday, November lath, 1932. 


ted b; Street, 


